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Daria  Michaelovna  Lassounski’s  house  was  perhaps 

the  principal  one  in  the  province  of - .  Very  large,  built 

of  stone  from  designs  of  Rastelli,  in  the  style  of  the  last 
century,  it  stood  majestically  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  the 
foot  of  which  flowed  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Central 
Russia.  Daria  Michaelovna  was  a  lady  of  rank,  rich,  and 
the  widow  of  a  Privy  Counsellor.  Constantine  used  to' 
say  that  she  knew  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  knew  her  —  but  Europe  had  very  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her,  and  even  at  St.  Petersburg  she  had 
no  very  prominent  position ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
Moscow  every  one  knew  and  visited  her.  She  belonged  to 
the  best  society,  and  was  considered  very  eccentric ;  not  too 
imiable,  but  extremely  clever.  In  her  youth  she  had  been 
nrj  pretty.  Then  poets  had  written  verses  to  her,  young 
men  bad  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  many  eminent  men 
had  paid  her  attention.  But  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
had  passed,  and  every  trace  of  Daria’s  charms  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

“  Is  it  possible,”  every  one  woulrl  say  to  himself  as  he 
first  saw  her,  “  is  it  possible  that  this  thin,  sallow,  sharp- 
nosed  woman,  who  is  not  yet  old,  should  have  ever  been  a 
beauty.  Is  it  she  who  used  to  inspire  poets  ?  ”  And 
erery  one  was  amazed  at  the  mutability  of  earthly  things. 
It  is  true  that  Pandalewski  used  to  say  that  Daria’s  eyes 
had  preserved  their  wonderful  charm,  but  then,  he  used  to 
lay  that  the  whole  of  Europe  knew  her. 

Every  summer  Daria  Michaelovna  used  to  come  to  her 
place  in  the  country,  with  her  children  (a  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  two  boys  of  nine  and  ten),  and  keep  open  house ;  that 
is  to  say,  she  used  to  receive  the  men  ;  the  women,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  unmarried  women,  of  the  province  she  could 
not  abide.  In  return  she  had  to  endure  their  backbiting. 
According  to  them  Daria  Michaelovna  was  haughty  and 
tyrannical,  but  the  main  point  was  the  shocking  liberties 
die  allowed  herself  in  conversation.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
wuntry  Daria  Michaelovna  liked  to  be  free  from  conven- 
fonal  restraint,  and  that  in  her  informal,  easy  manners  one 
'ouW  readily  detect  a  slight  shade  of  a  grand  lady’s  con- 
twpt  for  the  insignificant  beings  with  whom  she  was 
Even  her  city  acquaintances  she  treated  uncere- 
•soniously  or  almost  with  ridicule,  but  without  any  trace  of 
wotempt. 

H»Te  you  ever  noticed,  dear  reader,  that  people  who  are 


very  absent-minded  in  the  company  of  their  inferiors,  sud¬ 
denly  lose  that  manner  when  they  enter  the  society  of 
their  superiors  ?  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  But 
why  ask  such  questions  ? 

When  Constantine  Dicmiditch  had  learned  by  heart 
Thalberg’s  fantaisU,  he  left  his  neatly  arranged  room  to 
go  down  to  the  parlor,  where  he  found  the  family  assembled. 
The  lady'  of  the  house  was  lying  on  a  broad  sofa,  with  her 
feet  curled  up  beneath  her,  and  a  new  French  pamphlet  in 
her  hand.  At  one  side  of  the  window  Daria’s  daughter 
was  seated  before  an  embroidery  frame ;  on  the  other  sat 
Mademoiselle  Boncourt,  the  governess,  an  old,  withered 
maiden  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  band  of  black 
hair  beneath  her  colored  cap,  and  cotton  in  her  ears ;  in 
the  corner  near  the  door  Bassistoff  was  sitting,  reading  the 
newspaper,  while  near  him  Petia  and  Vania,  his  pupils, 
were  playing  backgammon ;  leaning  against  the  stove, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  was  standing  a  man  of  medium 
height,  with  a  thick  mass  of  hair,  a  dark  complexion,  and 
little,  restless,  black  eyes.  His  name  was  Africanus  Sim-, 
eonovitch  PigasoflF. 

Mr.  PigasoflT  was  a  strange  man.  Angry  with  everything 
and  everybody,  especially  with  women,  he  was  making  bit¬ 
ter  remarks  from  morning  till  night ;  sometimes  they  were 
very  acute,  sometimes  very  flat,  but  he  was  always  satis¬ 
fied  with  them.  He  was  as  irritable  as  a  child  ;  his  laugh, 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  whole  being,  seemed  saturated 
with  bitterness.  Daria  Michaelovna  was  always  glad  to  see 
him ;  his  speeches  amused  her.  And  in  fact  they  were  very 
entertaining.  He  had  a  way  of  exaggerating  everything. 
If  any  one,  for  example,  were  to  speak  in  his  presence  of  an 
accident,  whether  the  lightning  had  set  fire  to  some  village, 
or  a  flood  had  washed  away  a  mill,  or  some  peasant  had  cut 
his  hand  with  his  axe,  he  never  failed  to  ask  with  re¬ 
doubled  sourness,  “  And  what  was  her  name  ?  ”  as  if  he 
wanted  to  know  the  name  of  the  woman  who  was  the  cause 
of  the  misfortune ;  for,  according  to  him,  one  need  only  go 
to  the  root  of  things  to  find  that  everything  that  goes  wrong 
is  the  work  of  some  woman. 

One  day  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  a  lady  whom  he 
hardly  knew,  but  who  had  wearied  him  by  urging  him  to 
taste  some  little  delicacy,  and  began  to  beseech  her  hum¬ 
bly,  but  with  wrath  plainly  to  be  seen  in  his  face,  to  spare 
him  ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  in  re¬ 
gard  of  his  conduct  to  her,  and  that  he  would  never  visit 
her  again.  Another  time  a  horse  ran  away  with  one  of 
Daria  Michaelovna’s  washerwomen  down  a  steep  hill,  and 
threw  her  into  a  pit,  nearly  killing  her.  From  that  time 
Pigasoff  never  spoke  of  it  except  as  the  “  good  horse,”  and 
the  hill  and  pit  began  to  seem  to  him  most  picturesque 
places.  In  all  his  life  Pigasoff  had  never  known  success ; 
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and  this  probably  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  his  eccen¬ 
tric  conduct.  His  parents  had  been  poor.  His  father’s  oc¬ 
cupation  had  been  very  humble ;  he  scarcely  knew  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  so  bad  not  thought  about  his  son’s  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  he  had  given  him  food  and  clothing,  —  that  was  all. 
His  mother,  who  used  to  spoil  liim,  died  young.  Pigasoff 
owed  his  education  ‘.o  hiiiisulf ;  he  entered  first  the  public 
school,  then  the  gymnasium,  learned  French,  German, 
and  even  Latin.  Having  left  the  gymnasium  with  excel¬ 
lent  certificates,  he  went  to  Dorpat,  where  he  kept  up  a 
steady  struggle  with  misery,  but  pursued  his  studies  for 
three  years.  Pigasoff’s  capacities  were  by  no  means  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  he  was  distinguished  for  his  patience  and  per¬ 
sistency  ;  but  his  most  marked  trait  was  his  ambition,  his 
longing  for  good  society,  his  yearning  not  to  be  inferior  to 
others,  notwithstanding  his  disadvantages.  It  was  from 
ambition  that  he  worked  hard,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  had  entered  the  University  of  Dorpat.  His  poverty 
galled  him,  and  developed  in  him  tlie  habit  of  observation, 
and  a  certain  cunning.  He  had  an  original  way  of  express¬ 
ing  himself,  and  from  his  youth  he  had  adopted  a  singular 
sort  of  bitter,  caustic  eloquence.  His  thoughts  were  com¬ 
monplace,  but  he  talked  in  such  a  way  that  he  seemed  to 
be  not  merely  a  bright,  but  even  an  intelligent  man.  Tow¬ 
ards  the  end  of  his  studies  Pigasoff  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  himsedf  to  teaching,  because  it  was  the  only  career 
which  would  allow  him  to  remain  on  a  par  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  whom  he  chose  especially  from  the  higher  classes, 
trying  to  plense  them,  or  even  to  Hatter  them,  although  he 
never  ceased  ridiculing  them.  But  yet,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  lacked  the  requisite  ability.  Having  educated  himself, 
with  no  master  and  no  real  love  of  knowledge,  he  actually 
did  not  know  enough.  His  thesis  was  a  complete  failure, 
while  another  student,  his  room-mate,  at  whom  he  had 
always  been  laughing,  passed  over  him  triumphantly.  This 
defeat  enraged  Pigasoff  extremely ;  he  threw  all  his  notes 
and  Ijooks  into  the  fire,  and  entered  the  government  ser¬ 
vice. 

At  first  he  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  as  an  official  he 
cut  a  very  good  figure.  He  was  not  very  exact,  but  self-con¬ 
fident  and  loud-talking.  He  only  wished  speedy  promo¬ 
tion,  but,  unfortunately,  he  got  into  difficulties,  was  repri¬ 
manded,  and  in  fact  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  spent 
three  years  on  an  estate  which  he  had  bought,  and  sud¬ 
denly  he  married  a  wealthy,  uneducated  woman  who  was 
fascinated  by  his  easy,  bantering  manner.  But  Pigasoff 
grew  only  more  cynical,  and  he  soon  l>ecame  tired  of  do¬ 
mestic  life.  After  living  with  him  a  few  years,  his  wife 
fied  secretly  to  Moscow,  and  sold  to  a  crafty  speculator  her 
estate,  on  which  Pigasoff  had  just  made  some  improve¬ 
ments.  Wounded  to  the  quick  by  this  last  blow,  he 
brought  a  suit  against  his  wife,  which  he  lost.  So  now  he 
lived  alone,  visiting  his  neighbors,  whom  he  laughed  at  to 
their  face,  and  who  received  him  witli  an  affected  good- 
humor,  although  they  were  never  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
He  never  read  a  line.  He  owned  about  a  hundretl  serf’s  ; 
his  peasants  were  never  ill-treate<l. 

“  Ah,  Constantine !  ”  said  Daria  Michaelovna,  as  Pan- 
dalewski  entered  the  room ;  “  is  Alexandrina  coming  ?  ” 

“  Alexandra  Paulovna  told  me  to  thank  you,  and  to  tell 
you  it  would  give  her  great  pleasure  to  accept  your  invi¬ 
tation,”  answered  Constantine  Diomiditch,  bowing  right 
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and  left,  and  running  his  white,  plump  hand,  with  the  nails 
cut  to  a  point,  through  his  carefully  arranged  hair. 

“  And  is  Volinzoff  coming  too?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  is  coming.” 

“  So  then,  Africanus  Simeonovitch,”  continued  Daria 
turning  towards  Pigasoff,  “  you  think  all  young  women  are 
affected  ?  ” 

Pigasoff’s  lips  contracted  a  little  on  one  side,  and  his 
elbows  twitched  nervously. 

“  I  say,”  he  began  deliberately  —  he  always  spoke 
slowly  and  distinctly  when  he  was  most  malicious  —  “  I 
say  that  young  women  in  general  —  I  of  course  do  not 
include  the  present  company  ”  — 

“  That  does  not  prevent  you  from  doing  so  in  your 
thoughts,”  inteiTupted  Daria  Michaelovna. 

“  I  pass  them  over  in  silence,”  answered  Pigasoff.  “  In 
general,  all  girls  are  extremely  affected  in  the  ex])ression 
of  their  feelings.  If  a  girl  is  frightened,  for  example,  or 
delighted,  or  sorry,  the  first  thing  she  does  is  to  "ive  a 
graceful  bend  to  her  body  ”  (here  Pigasoff  twisted  himself 
awkwardly,  and  extended  his  arms)  ;  “  then  she  screams, 

‘  Ah !  ’  or  she  bursts  out  laughing  or  crying.  Once,  how¬ 
ever  ”  (and  here  he  burst  out  laughing),  “  I  managed  to 
get  a  genuine  expression  of  emotion  from  a  remarkably 
affected  girl.” 

“  How  did  that  happen  ?  ” 

Pigasoff’s  eyes  lit  up. 

“  From  behind,  I  poked  her  in  the  side  with  a  stake. 
How  she  shrieked  1  ‘  Bravo,  bravo  1  ’  cried  I.  ‘  That  was 
the  voice  of  nature  ;  that  was  a  natural  cry !  You  must 
keep  to  that  in  future.’  ” 

They  all  burst  out  laughing. 

“  What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Africanus !  ”  cried 
Daria  Michaelovna.  “  Do  you  think  I  will  believe  you 
jwked  a  girl  in  the  side  with  a  stake  ?  ” 

“  It  was  a  stake,  upon  my  word  1  a  very  large  stake, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  defence  of  a  fort,” 

“  Mais  e’est  une  horreur  ce  que  vous  cities  la,  Monsieur.'” 
cried  Mademoiselle  Boncourt,  casting  a  serious  glance  at 
the  boys,  who  were  roaring  with  laughter. 

“  Don’t  believe  him,”  said  Daria  ;  “  don’t  you  know  him 
yet  ?  ” 

'Ihe  irritated  French  lady,  however,  could  not  at  once 
control  her  anger,  and  she  kept  muttering  between  her 
teeth. 

“  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  please,”  continued 
Pigasoff  calmly.  “  I  assure  you,  however,  that  I  have  told 
only  the  exact  truth.  Who  can  know  about  it  so  well  as  1 
do  ?  Then  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  that  our  neighbor 
Helen  Tcheponzoff  told  me  herself  —  mark  my  wonls,  told 
me  herself  —  that  she  had  murdered  her  own  nephew.” 

“  Another  of  your  inventions  I  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  excuse  me  1  Listen,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
Observe  that  I  have  no  wish  to  malign  her ;  I  like  her  as 
much  as  one  can  like  a  woman.  The  almanac  is  the  only 
book  to  be  found  in  her  house,  and  she  can’t  read  except 
aloud.  Then,  too,  this  exercise  throws  her  into  a  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  she  says  it  makes  her  eyes  feel  as  if  they  were 
going  to  drop  out  of  her  head.  In  a  word,  she  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  woman,  and  she  does  not  starve  her  servants;  why 
should  1  misrepresent  her  ?  ” 

“  Come,  come  I  ”  said  Daria ;  “  our  Africanus  Simeon- 
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^itch  has  got  on  his  hobby.  He’ll  not  get  off  again  be¬ 
fore  evening.” 

« My  hobby  I  —  women  have  three,  from  which  they 
never  get  off,  except  perhaps  when  they  are  asleep.” 

•*  tVhat  are  those  three  ?  ” 

«  Kecrimination,  allusion,  and  reproach.” 

*.  But,  Africanus  Simeonovitch,”  said  Daria,  “  you  must 
bare  some  reason  for  being  so  bitter  against  women. 
Some  one  must  have  ”  — 

“  Offende<l  me,  do  you  mean  ?  ”  interrupted  Pigasoff. 
Daria  was  a  little  embarrassed  ;  she  remembered  Piga- 
jioff’s  unhappy  marriage,  and  she  simply  nodded  her  head. 

» It  is  true,  a  woman  did  offend  me,”  continued  Pigasoff. 

“  And  yet  she  was  a  good,  a  very  good  woman.” 

“  Who  was  it  ?  ” 

“  My  mother,”  answered  Pigasoff  in  a  lower  tone. 

“Your  mother?  How  could  she  have  given  you  of¬ 
fence  ?  ” 

“  By  bringing  me  into  the  world.” 

Daria  frowned.  “  It  seems  to  me,”  she  said,  “  that  our 
conversation  has  taken  a  turn  which  is  not  very  amusing. 
Constantine,  play  us  that  new  fantaisie  of  Thalbei^’s. 
Perhaps  the  sound  of  music  will  pacify  you,  Africanus. 
Orpheus  controlled  the  savage  beasts.” 

Constantine  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  played  the 
piece  very  well.  Natalie  at  first  listened  attentively,  but 
soon  she  resumed  her  work. 

“Merci;  e’est  charmant,”  said  Daria;  “I  am  very  fond  of 
Thalberg.  II  ext  si  distingue.  \Vliat  are  you  thinking 
about,  Africanus  ?  ” 

“  1  was  thinking,”  said  he  slowly,  “  that  there  are  three 
sorts  of  egoists :  those  who  live  themselves  and  let  others 
live,  those  who  live  themselves  and  don’t  let  others  live, 
and  finally  those  who  neither  live  themselves  nor  let  others 
live.  Most  women  belong  to  the  third  class.” 

“How  amiable !  I  am  surprised  at  one  thing,  Africanus 
Simeonovitch,  and  that  is  your  blind  confidence  in  your 
own  opinions,  as  if  you  could  never  be  mistaken.” 

“  By  no  means.  I  too  can  make  mistakes ;  all  men  are 
liable  to  error.  But  do  you  know  what  the  difference  is 
Ijctween  the  mistakes  of  men  and  those  of  women  ?  YTou 
don’t  know  ?  I  will  tell  you.  A  man  may  say,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  twice  two  makes,  not  four,  but  five ;  a  woman  will 
(s)  that  twice  two  makes  —  a  wax-candle.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that  before.  But 
allow  me  to  ask  you  what  connection  tliere  is  between 
your  thought  about  the  three  sorts  of  egoism  and  the 
music  which  we  have  just  heard  ?  ” 

“  None  at  all ;  I  did  not  even  hear  the  music.” 

“  Well,  my  friend,  I  see,  ‘  You  are  an  incorrigible,  I 
withdraw,’  ”  answered  Daria,  altering  a  line  of  Gribojedoff. 
“  IV  hat  do  you  like  then,  if  music  has  no  charm  for  you  ? 
Pcssibly  literature  ?  ” 

“  I  like  literature,  but  not  that  of  the  present  day.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  A  short  time  ago  I  met  a  gentleman 
on  the  ferry  over  the  Oka.  On  the  other  side  we  came  to 
*  steep  shore ;  the  carriage  had  to  be  taken  out  by  hand. 
This  gentleman’s  carriages  was  extremely  heavy,  While 
the  boatmen  were  at  work  dragging  it  ashore,  he  remained 
™  board  the  ferry-boat,  groaning  so  that  I  almost  pitietl 
im.  ‘  'There,’  said  I,  ‘  is  a  new  application  of  the  division  of 


labor.  'This  gentleman  is  like  modem  literature ;  others 
stmggle  and  do  the  work,  and  it  keeps  up  a  groaning.’  ” 

Daria  Michaelovna  smiled. 

“  And  that  is  what  is  called  the  literary  production  of 
our  day,”  continued  the  indefatigable  Pigasoff ;  “  a  profound 
sympathy  for  social  qi:estions,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else 
—  oh  1  I  detest  these  high-sounding  phrases  1  ” 

“  But  then,  women,  whom  you  are  forever  attacking,  they 
at  least  do  not  use  any  high-sounding  phrases.” 

Pigasoff  shrugged  his  shoulders 

“  If  they  don’t  use  them,  it  is  because  they  don’t  know 
how.” 

Daria  Michaelovna  colored  slightly. 

“  You  are  beginning  to  be  impertinent,  Africanus  Sim¬ 
eonovitch  I  ”  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile. 

There  was  a  moment  of  perfect  stillness  in  the  room. 

“  Where  is  Zolotonocha  ?  ”  one  of  the  boys  suddenly 
aske<l  Bassistoff. 

“  In  the  province  of  Poltara,  my  dear  boy,”  answered 
Pigasoff,  “  in  the  centre  of  Little  Russia.”  He  was  glad  to 
give  another  turn  to  the  conversation.  “We  were  speak¬ 
ing  about  literature,”  he  continued ;  “  if  I  had  any  money 
to  spare,  I  should  become  a  Little  Russian  poet.” 

“  That  is  something  new ;  a  fine  poet  you  would  make,” 
answered  Daria  Michaelovna ;  “  do  you  know  Little  Rus¬ 
sian  Y  ” 

“  Not  at  all ;  but  that  makes  no  difference.” 

“  No  difference,  and  why  not  ?  ” 

“  It’s  very  plain.  You  have  only  to  take  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  write  at  the  top  ‘  Duma ;  ’  *  then  you  string 
together  a  number  of  meaningless  words,  put  in  a  few 
Little  Russian  interjections,  such  as  ‘  Woropaie  1  hopp  1 
hopp  I  ’  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  your  poem  is  done. 
'Then  you  send  it  to  the  printer.  'The  Little  Russian  will 
read  it,  drop  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  you  may  be  sore 
he  will  weep.  He  ha.s  such  a  susceptible  soul  1  ” 

“  But  for  Heaven’s  sake,”  cried  Bassistoff,  “  what  are 
you  talking  about  ?  It  hasn’t  common  sense.  I  have  lived 
in  Little  Russia,  and  I  know  the  language.  ‘  Woropaie, 
hopp  !  hopp  1  ’  is  perfect  nonsense.” 

“  Very  likely,  but  the  Little  Russian  will  cry,  all  the 
same.  You  say  their  language :  is  there  a  Little  Russian 
language  ?  I  once  asked  a  Little  Russian  to  translate  a 
sentence  for  me,  and  how  do  you  think  he  did  it  ?  He 
repeated  the  words  just  as  I  had  pronounced  them,  except 
that  everywhere  he  changed  every  t  into  a  French  u.  Is 
that  a  separate  language,  or  what  is  it  ?  Before  I’d  agree 
to  that,  I  would  bray  my  best  friend  in  a  mortar.” 

Bassistoff*  was  about  to  answer. 

“  Don’t  mind  him,”  cried  Daria ;  “  you  know  he  is 
always  uttering  paradoxes.” 

Pigasoff  smiled  maliciously.  A  servant  entered  to  an¬ 
nounce  Alexandra  Paulovna  and  her  brother. 

Daria  arose  to  receive  her  guests. 

“  How  are  you,  Alexandrina,”  she  said.  “  How  kind  of 
you  to  come.  How  are  you,  Sergius  Paulovitch  ?  ” 

Volinzoff  pressed  Daria’s  hand,  and  went  towards  Na¬ 
talie. 

“  Well,  and  your  new  acquaintance,  the  baron,  —  is  be 
going  to  come  to-day  ?  ”  asked  Pigasoff. 

“  Yes,  he  is  coming.” 

1  xb*  naBM  of  tho  folkfonss  of  Uttlo  RunU.  —  Ta. 
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“  He  is  said  to  be  a  great  philosopher ;  he  is  spouting 
Hegel  all  the  time.” 

Daria  did  not  reply.  She  gave  Alexandra  a  place  on  the 
sofa,  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

“  Philosophy !  ”  continued  Pigasoff,  “  a  lofty  point  of 
view!  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this  lofty  point  of  view. 
And  what  can  you  see  from  such  a  lofty  point  ?  Does  any 
one  climb  a  tower  to  look  at  the  house  he  is  going  to 
buy  ?  ”  ' 

“  Is  not  the  baron  going  to  bring  you  an  article  ?  ” 
asked  Alexandra. 

“  Yes  ;  an  article,”  answered  Daria  with  an  affectation  of 
indifference,  “  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
of  Russia.  But  don’t  be  frightened  ;  we  are  not  going  to 
read  it  now.  It  was  not  for  that  I  invited  you.  Le  baron 
e-ii  aussi  aimable  que  savant.  He  speaks  such  good  Russian  I 
C’est  un  vrai  torrent .  ...  il  vous  entraine  I  ” 

He  speaks  Russian  so  well.”  muttered  Pigasoff,  “  that 
he  has  to  be  praised  in  French.” 

“  Gro  on  muttering,  Africanus  ;  it  suits  your  bushy  hair. 
But  why  doesn’t  he  come  ?  But  why  shouldn’t  we  all  go 
out  into  the  garden  ?  We  have  nearly  an  hour  before  din¬ 
ner,  and  the  day  is  lovely.” 

They  all  arose  and  went  into  the  garden. 

Daria’s  garden  extended  to  the  river.  It  contained 
many  dark,  odorous  groves  of  old  lime  trees,  with  clum])s 
of  acacia  and  lilac  in  the  green  expanse. 

Volinzofi',  Natalie,  and  Mademoiselle  Boncourt  enterc^d 
the  thick  shade.  Yolinzoff  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
young  girl,  but  in  silence. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?  ”  Volinzoff  at  last 
asked,  twirling  his  brown  moustache. 

He  was  very  like  his  sister,  though  his  face  was  less 
animated,  and  his  soft,  drooping  eyes  had  a  melancholy  ex- 
lu-ession. 

“Not  much,”  answered  Natalie.  “I  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  PigasofiTs  abuse,  I  did  some  embroidery,  and  I  read.” 

“  And  what  did  you  read  ?  ” 

“  I  read  —  the  History  of  the  Crusades,”  said  Natalie, 
with  a  little  hesitation. 

Volinzoff  looked  at  her. 

“  Oh,”  he  said,  after  a  pause ;  ‘  that  must  be  interest- 
ing.” 

He  plucked  a  twig  from  a  tree  and  fanned  himself  with 
it.  They  walked  some  twenty  paces  further. 

“  Who  is  this  baron  whose  acquaintance  your  mother 
lias  made  ?  ”  asked  Volinzoff  again. 

“  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  He  has  just 
iirrived.  Mamma  thinks  very  highly  of  him.” 

“  Your  mother  is  very  ready  to  follow  her  first  impres¬ 
sions.” 

“  A  proof  that  her  heart  is  still  young.” 

“  Of  course.  I  shall  soon  send  you  your  horse.  He  is 
almost  entirely  broken.  I  want  to  teach  it  to  gallop,  and 
I  shall  succeed.” 

“  Merci.  But  really  you  embarrass  me.  You  are  break¬ 
ing  him  yourself.  They  say  that  is  very  hard.” 

“You  know,  Natalie  Alexievna,  that  to  do  you  the 
slightest  service,  lam  ready  — I  should— but  not  such 
trifles  ”  — 

He  grew  extremely  confused. 

Natalie  glanced  at  him  kindly,  and  thanked  him'  again. 


“You  know,”  said  Sergius  Paulovitch,  after  a  long 
pause,  “  there  is  nothing  —  but  why  say  it  ?  You  under¬ 
stand  me.” 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang. 

“Ah,  the  dinner  belli”  said  Mademoiselle  Boncourt; 
“  let  us  go  in.” 

“  Quel  dommage,”  thought  the  old  French  lady  to  herself 
as  she  went  up  the  terrace  steps  behind  Natalie  and  Vol¬ 
inzoff,  “  quel  dommage  que  ce  chaimant  garfon  ait  si  peu  dt 
ressources  dan  emversation,"  which  may  be  translated, 
You  are  very  nice,  my  dear  fellow,  but  a  trifle  stupid. 

The  baron  did  not  come  to  dinner.  They  waited  half 
an  hour  for  him.  At  table  the  conversation  flagired. 
Sergius  Paulovitch  did  nothing  but  look  at  Natalie,  by 
whom  he  sat,  and  keep  her  glass  always  filled  with  water. 
Pandalewski  tried  in  vain  to  entertain  his  neighbor,  Alex¬ 
andra  Paulovna.  He  almost  melted  with  sweetness,  while 
she  could  hardly  keep  from  yawning.  Bassistoff  rolled 
little  bread-balls,  ami  thought  of  nothing;  even  Pigasoff 
was  silent,  and  Daria  said  to  him  that  he  was  not  in  good 
humor  on  that  day.  He  answered  sullenly,  “  When  am  I 
in  good  humor  ?  It  is  not  my  way ;  ”  and  he  added  with  a 
bitter  smile,  “  1)6  patient,  I  am  only  kvass,  plain  Russian 
kvass,!  but  your  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  ”  — 

“Bravo!”  cried  Daria,  “Pigasoff  is  actually  growing 
jealous  in  anticipation !  ” 

But  Pigasoff  did  not  answer;  he  merely  looked  down 
gloomily.  Seven  o’clock  struck,  and  they  all  went  back 
to  the  parlor. 

“  It  seems  he  is  not  coming,”  said  Daria  Michaelovna. 

At  that  very  moment  there  was  heard  the  rolling  of  a 
carriage.  A  little  tarantars  entered  the  court-yard,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  a  servant  came  into  the  room,  bringing 
to  Daria  Michaelovna  a  letter  on  a  silver  salver.  She  read 
it  through,  and  turning  to  the  servant,  asked  him,  “  AVhere 
is  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  letter  ?  ” 

“  He  is  in  the  carriage.  Shall  I  bring  him  in  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  ask  him  to  come  in.” 

The  servant  went  out. 

“  Isn’t  it  vexatious !  Only  think,”  continued  Daria 
Michaelovna,  “  the  baron  has  been  ordered  to  return  to 
St.  Petersburg.  He  has  sent  me  his  article  by  his  friend, 
a  Mr.  Roudine.  The  baron  was  going  to  introduce  him, 
himself  —  he  speaks  very  highly  of  him.  But  how  annoy¬ 
ing  it  is.  I  hoped  the  baron  would  spend  some  time 
here.” 

“  Dimitri  Nicolaitch  Roudine,”  announced  the  .servant. 

(To  b«  coDtiDiMd.) 


HENRY  MERGER. 

Thk  Prophet  of  Bohemia.  We  sing  of  the  man  who  first 
enlightened  the  world  on  the  lives  of  those  that  wait  upon 
hope,  and  struggle  in  the  path  of  Art  against  an  adverse 
fortune ;  who,  while  he  tore  down  the  veil  and  showed  the 
truth,  at  the  same  time  raised  a  cloud  of  illusion  which 
permits  the  youthful  imagination  to  hear  only  the  laughter, 
and  to  ignore  the  pain.  It  is  only  when  one  becomes  older 
that  the  suffering  shows  more  clearly  than  the  joy  —  the 
days  of  privation  are  seen  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
days  of  feasting. 

“  Aimons  et  chantons  encore, 

La  jeunesse  n’a  qu’nn  temps.” 

■  A  fcmwnted  drink  vary  eommon  in  RoMin.  —  Ta. 


HENRi  MURaER. 
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How  glorious  —  in  a  perennial  round  of  champagne,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  song ;  roaming  in  the  wood  with  Rosette,  and  fill¬ 
ing  an  empty  purse  with  a  poem  I  Ragged,  perhaps,  at 
times,  and  a  little  hungry,  but  still  in  ^at  goodly  com- 
_  with  how  noble  a  fellowship  I  And  then  the  future 
all  before  you  —  the  future  of  fame  and  success  I  Let  us 
gee  what  they  are  —  the  imaginary  and  the  real  Bohemia. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  Henry  Murger 
form  a  sort  of  literary  triad,  which  may  be  studied  to¬ 
gether.  Utterly  unlike  each  other,  they  present  occasional 
Mints  of  contrast  which  are  too  striking  to  be  overlooked. 
Hey  represent  the  influences  of  the  first  third  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  on  youn"  men  well-born,  well-educated,  and  highly 
trained.  We  have  to  do,  so  far  as  the  third  is  concerned, 
with  a  mere  child  of  the  people,  pitchforked  into  the  ranks 
of  literature,  but  never  representing  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  problem  which  we 
have  to  solve.  There  is  no  mystery  ;  only  a  simple,  sad 
life  to  tell,  mistaken  in  its  aims,  bankrupt  in  its  aspirations, 
ruined  by  its  follies.  The  miserable  necessities  of  a  grind- 
iucr  poverty  were  its  excuse  ;  the  impatience  which  a  weak 
will  could  not  resist,  that  impatience  which  longeci  to  en¬ 
joy  before  the  period  when  fortune  fixed  its  time  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  was  the  fatal  rock  on  which  it  split.  Alfred  de 
Musset  led  no  happy  life,  but  he  pursued  at  least  a  high 
standard  of  art ;  Alfred  de  Vigny  was  a  disappointed  man 
because  he  rated  his  own  powers  too  high ;  poor  Murger 
was  wretched  because  he  failed  to  see  that  Art  must  be 
everything  —  that  genius  must  love  his  mistress  all  in  all, 
or  not  at  all.  He  loved  other  things  as  well,  and  so  in  the 
lute  the  rifl  widened  till  the  music  was  mute. 

Let  me  first,  with  permission  of  the  many  who  know  his 
book  so  well,  recall  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  career  of 
that  prince  of  Bohemians,  the  imaginary  Rodolphe.  You 
will  see  why,  as  we  go  on. 

The  Rodolphe  of  the  “  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Bohfiine,” 
when  we  first  meet  him,  is  a  young  man  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty.  His  face  is  almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of 
beard,  his  forehead,  by  way  of  compensation,  being  only 
relieved  from  absolute  baldness  by  half  a  dozen  hairs  care¬ 
fully  drawn  across  it  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  personate  their 
departed  brethren.  He  is  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  out  at 
elbows,  and  “  gone  ”  under  the  arms,  in  trousers  which 
might  be  called  black,  and  boots  which  had  never  been 
new,  because  he  always  bought  them  second-hand.  We 
find  him  in  the  Cafd  Momus,  Rue  Saint-Germain-l’Auxer- 
rois.  We  talk  literature  and  art ;  we  drink  ;  we  make  the 
acouaintance  of  three  other  congenial  spirits.  Messieurs 
Colline,  Schaunard,  and  Marcel,  and  we  plunge  into  Bo¬ 
hemian  life.  Rodolphe,  poet  and  litterateur,  is  ^e  editor  of 
The  Scarf  of  Irie,  a  journal  not  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  millinery  and  drajiery  interests,  in  fact,  a  journal  of 
fashion.  Later  on  wo  find  him  connected  with  the  Castor, 
an  organ  of  public  opinion  devoted  mainly  to  advance  the 
great  natting  cause.  Rodolphe’s  three  friends,  one  of  them 
an  artist,  one  a  musician,  one  a  philosopher,  scholar,  pri¬ 
vate  tutor,  are,  like  himself,  poor,  ragged,  out  at  eltows. 
They  are  afflicted  with  a  Gargantuan  hunger.  When  funds 
come  in,  their  first  thought  is  food  ;  they  go  out  and  eat ; 
they  go  on  eating  till  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  locker, 
then  they  go  back  to  their  customary  short  commons  with 
the  resignation  of  philosophers  and  the  hope  of  youth. 
Rodolphe  falls  in  love  with  Louise.  He  talks  to  her  in 
what  the  author  calls  the  poetry  of  love.  Louise  only  un¬ 
derstands  the  jmtois  of  love,  so  Uiey  hardly  comprehend  one 
another,  and  his  first  flight  of  the  heart  is  a  failure.  He  is 
turned  out  of  his  lodgings  by  an  impatient  proprietor,  and 
lives  for  a  time  like  the  sparrows,  sub  Jove,  sleeping  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  Like  the  sparrows,  too,  he  is  always 
hungry.  An  uncle,  an  uncle  of  romance,  a  really  useful 
piree  of  domestic  furniture,  finds  him  out  at  this  juncture, 
and  relieves  his  wants.  The  uncle  is  a  manufacturer  of 
•toves;  has  for  a  long  time  been  meditating  a  work  on 
chimneys.  In  his  nephew  he  sees  one  who  can  do  for  him 
what  education  and  nature  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
Jo  prevent  him  from  doing  himself  —  write  the  book.  He 

ocates  him  in  a  fifth  floor ;  gives  him  materials,  furnishes 


the  list  of  chapters,  provides  him  with  food,  and  takes  away 
all  his  clothes  except  a  Turkish  dressing-gown,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  run  away. 

The  work  progresses  slowly,  far  too  slowly  for  the  uncle’s 
impatience.  In  the  agonies  of  composing  the  chapter  on 
“  Smoky  Flues,”  Rodolphe  discovers  from  the  papers  that 
he  has  won  a  prize  of  three  hundred  francs  (sixty  dollars) 
at  a  certain  Academy  of  Floral  Games.  He  is  rich,  he  is  a 
capitalist ;  he  tears  himself  from  his  drudgery,  and  escapes 
back  to  Bohemia  and  his  friends  and  the  editorship  of  the 
Ca.itor.  He  lives,  as  do  all  his  friends,  in  the  cheapest 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  he  can  seldom  afford  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  fire  and  not  always  that  of  candles,  so  that  he  goes 
to  bed  and  stays  there.  His  bed  is  insufficiently  supplied 
with  blankets ;  so  he  lies  between  the  mattresses ;  his  ex¬ 
penses  from  day  to  day  are  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  enor¬ 
mous  ;  and  provided  only  be  can  weather  what  Le  calls  the 
“  Cape  of  Storms,”  that  is  to  say,  the  first  or  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  when  the  bills  come  in,  he  is  tolerably  happy.  His 
time  is  chiefly  spent  with  his  friends  at  the  Cafe  Momus,  to 
the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  proprietor,  for  all  the  other 
customers  are  driven  away  by  the  four  Bohemians,  who 
drink  little  and  eat  nothing.  Driven  to  desperation,  the 
landlord  draws  out  at  last  a  list  of  his  grievances,  and  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  them  himself.  This  unique  bill  of  charges  sets 
forth  how  M.  Rodolphe,  who  always  came  first,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seize  the  papers  and  keep  them  all  day  ;  how,  be¬ 
cause  M.  Rodolphe  was  editor  of  the  Castor,  they  never 
ceased  bawling  for  the  Castor,  till  that  paper  was  also 
taken  in  by  the  caffl  ;  that  accomplished,  they  left  off  ask¬ 
ing  for  it ;  how  Rodolphe  and  Colline  were  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  trictrac  table  to  themselves  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night,  the  other  votaries  of  the  game 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  gnash  their  teeth ;  how  M. 
Marcel  had  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to  a  public  es¬ 
tablishment  as  to  bring  his  easel  there,  and  make  appoint¬ 
ments  with  models  of  both  sexes  ;  bow  M.  Schaunard  was 
talking  of  bringing  his  piano  and  giving  a  concert  of  his 
own  works ;  and  how  he  received  visits  at  the  caffl  from  a 
young  lady  named  Ph^mie,  who  came  without  a  bonnet; 
how  they  actually  made  their  own  coffee  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  how  they,  lastly,  instigated  the  waiter  to  send 
a  love-letter,  the  composition  of  which  was  clearly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  M.  Rodolphe,  to  the  old 
and  faithful  wife  of  the  proprietor.  The  artists  compromise 
matters  by  conceding  the  minor  points,  such  as  a  bonnet  to 
Pbemie  and  the  coflee  to  the  establishment,  and  continue 
to  frequent  the  Cafe  Momus. 

Then  they  all  fall  in  love.  Rodolphe’s  passion  for  Mimi 
may  be  read  in  the  “  Scenes,”  chapter  fourteen  ;  nothing 
more  faithful,  more  real,  than  this  sketch  of  a  girl  torn 
from  her  lover  —  from  his  empty  stove  and  meagre  din¬ 
ners  —  by  the  attractions  of  velvet  and  silk,  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  warmth  :  — 

“  When  the  purse  is  empty  —  isn’t  it  so,  my  dear  ?  — 
Farewell  love,  and  good-by  ’tween  me  and  thee. 

You  will  leave  me  lonely,  with  never  an  idle  tear; 

Go,  and  soon  forget  me  —  isn’t  it  so,  Mimi  t 

"  Comes  to  the  same,  you  see ;  for  after  all,  my  dear, 

Happy  days  have  dawned  and  died  for  me  and  thee  : 

Not  too  many,  ’tis  true  :  best  things  are  ever,  here. 
Shortest  and  soonest  over  —  isn^  it  so,  Mimi?” 

Six  years  pass ;  the  friendship  of  the  four  knows  no 
diminution,  their  worldly  prospects  no  improvement. 
Then  a  change.  One  of  them  takes  advantage  of  political 
disorders,  and  gets  made  an  ambassador.  Sublime  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  novelist  1  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  succeed  at 
last.  Then  Mimi  comes  back  —  poor  frail  Mimi,  a  skele¬ 
ton,  pale,  worn,  emaciated  —  comes  back  to  seek  help  and 
shelter  by  that  Bohemian  hearth  where  her  only  happy 
days  were  spent,  with  the  only  man  who  was  ever  really 
kind  to  her.  They  pawn  their  things  to  keep  the  life  in 
her.  But  she  dies.  'Then  the  band  of  Bohemians  is 
broken  up ;  they  go  into  society ;  they  take  their  places  in 
the  world  ;  they  become  respectable,  staid,  and  successful. 
Marcel  the  painter  pronounces  the  funeral  oration  over  the 
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past.  “We  have  had,”  he  said,  “  our  time  of  carelessness 
and  jrouth  ;  it  has  been  a  happy  time,  a  time  of  romance  and 
thoughtless  love  ;  but  this  pr^igality  of  days,  as  if  we  had 
an  eternity  to  throw  away,  must  have  an  end ;  we  can  no 
longer  live  outside  the  skirts  of  society  ;  our  independence, 
our  liberty,  after  all,  are  doubtful  advantages.  And  are 
they  real  ?  Any  cretin,  idiot,  illiterate  ass,  is  our  master, 

at  the  price  of  lending  us  a  few  francs . It  is  not 

necessary,  in  order  to  be  a  poet,  to  wear  a  summer  paletdt 
in  December  ;  we  can  write  poetry  just  as  well  in  warm 
rooms  and  on  three  meals  a  day.  Poetry  does  not  consist 
in  the  disorder  of  existence,  in  improvised  happy  days,  in 
rebelling  against  prejudices  which  we  can  less  readily  over¬ 
turn  than  we  can  upset  a  dynasty,  and  which  rule  the 
world.  Whatever  we  say  or  do,  this  is  certain,  that  to 
succeed  we  must  take  me  beaten  path.  Here  we  are, 
thirty  years  of  age,  unknown,  isolated,  disgusted  with  our¬ 
selves.  Up  to  the  present  this  existence  has  been  imposed 
U}>on  us ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary ;  the  obstacles  arc  de¬ 
stroyed  which  prevented  our  leaving  this  life.  It  is  fiu- 
ished.” 

It  seems  almost  as  stupid  to  give  the  life  of  Rodolphe  in 
a  magazine  article,  as  it  would  be  to  give  the  life  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.  I  do  so  only  because  in  the  book  is  written 
the  early  life  of  its  author,  because  every  character,  except 
perhaps  that  of  Marcel,  the  artist,  stands  out  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  canvas,  and  is  an  evident  portrait  of  an  early 
friend.  I  do  not  know  the  original  of  Colline,  but  a  Paris¬ 
ian  friend  writes  to  me  as  regards  Schaunard  the  ragged 
musician.  “  There  still  exists,”  he  says,  “  in  the  Rue 
Hnutefeuille,  close  by  the  Ecole  de  Mddecine,  right  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  an  old  brasserie,  black  with  smoke,  fitted 
up  with  wooden  tables,  called  the  Brasserie  Andler,  after 
the  name  of  its  proprietor,  an  honest  and  enormously  big 
Swiss.  Thither  used  to  resort,  about  the  years  1858-60,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Realistic  School,  with  their  apostle  Cham{>-  I 
fleury,  and  their  high  priest,  the  painter  Courbet.  It  was  ' 
something  ,like  the  Caft  Momtis,  although  not  quite  so  I 
ragged  and  out-at-elbows.  As  a  s‘udent  at  this  period,  I 
use<l  to  frequent  this  cafd,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
there  of  the  wreck  of  Henry  Merger’s  old  band  of  friends. 
The  only  celebrity  remaining  there  was  poor  Schaunard, 
or  at  least  he  whom  Merger  took  for  his  typte  of  a  Rohe- 
mian  musician.  His  real  name  was  Schaun ;  he  was  then 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  an  intelligent  and  open 
front,  regular  features,  and  a  moustache^d  la  mousguelaire.  | 
He  had  not  /iaii  son  chemin ;  he  was  however  considered 
tres-fort  in  musical  composition.” 

ITie  name  of  the  real  Rodolphe  was  Henry  Merger.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1822,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rlanc,  his 
father  being  of  very  poor  and  humble  station.  When  he 
was  still  an  infant  he  was  brought  to  Paris,  where  his  father 
got  a  place  as  concierge  or  porter.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  in  the  streets  and  in  the  court  of  the  hotel.  Edu¬ 
cation  he  had  little  or  none :  only  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  learning,  such  as  a  poor  man  could  afford  to  give  his 
son :  no  Latin,  no  Greek,  none  of  that  education,  most 
useful  of  any,  which  boys  at  a  great  school  communicate 
to  each  other.  When  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old  he  got  noticed  by  M.  Etienne  de  Jouy,  who  lived  in  the 
hotel.  It  does  not  appear  clearly  how  far  De  Jouy,  then  a 
very  old  man,  interested  himself  in  the  boy.  But  he  took 
some  care  of  him,  it  is  clear,  because  he  obtained  for  him 
his  first  situation.  Intercourse  with  this  old  adventurer 
could  not  fail  of  being  singularly  useful  to  a  lad  of  genius 
and  imperfect  education.  Old  lie  Jouy  was  a  man  whose 
history  ought  to  be  written.  He  knew  Voltaire  by  heart 
wht-n  he  was  a  child ;  he  had  a  commission  and  lost  a  fin¬ 
ger  fighting  the  Moorish  pirates  at  thirteen  ;  fought  the 
Engliw  under  Tippoo  Sahib  at  twenty  ;  rescued  a  Hindoo 
girl  from  suttee,  nearly  getting  killed  in  the  process ;  got 
put  into  prison  for  trying  to  snatch  a  Cingalese  girl  from 
a  convent ;  escaped  in  an  open  boat  and  was  picked  up  at 
sea  ;  came  back  to  help  tear  flown  the  Bastille  ;  fought  in 
the  revolutionary  army ;  prison  again  as  suspect ;  married 
an  English  girl;  prison  again  for  that;  turned  royalist; 
and  toM  to  writing,  getting  another  dose  of  prison  from 
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his  own  friends  in  1819.  One  may  fancy  the  old  maa 
pouring  his  pernicious  Voltairean  doctrines  into  the  ears 
of  the  bright-eyed  boy  who  sat  listening  to  the  revelations 
of  new  worlds. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  De  Jouy  placed  him  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Count  Tolstoi,  one  of  the  great  Russian  House  of 
Ostermann  Tolstoi,  as  private  secretary.  One  of  Murtrer’s 
biographers  has  discovered  that  the  cook  of  the  Count^bad 
four  times  as  large  a  salary  as  the  private  secretary,  and 
has  a  bitter  fit  of  sneering  thereat.  It  seems  to  me  a  verj 
simple  thing.  A  cook  is  a  most  important  functionary. 
He  exercises  exceedingly  delicate  duties,  and  he  must  be 
a  man  of  the  greatest  skill  and  experience,  while  vounv 
Murger  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  and  copy.  Surely 
this  kind  of  sneer  is  very  absurd.  And  it  is  always  hap¬ 
pening.  Whenever  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is  written, 
somebody  discovers  that  when  he  was  sixteen,  and  had 
five  shillings  a  week,  the  footman  had  ten ;  and  then  we 
lift  up  our  hands  in  pity  and  disgust.  The  secretaryship 
did  the  boy  a  great  deal  of  good.  Count  Tolstoi  made  him 
read  all  the  best  French  writers  —  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century’  only  —  so  that  Murger  remained  to  his  last  day  as 
ignorant  of  the  writers  before  Chateaubriand  as  he  was  of 
Chinese.  His  three  years  of  this  work  made  him  a  writer 
as  well  as  a  reader,  and  when  he  left  the  Count  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  or  twenty,  he  obtained  at  once  a  post  on  “  Cor- 
respondance  de  Journaux  de  Ddpartements,”  To  lie  sure 
it  was  not  a  great  thing  —  fifty  francs  a  month,  eight  hours 
a  day,  twopence  an  hour  —  but  it  was  a  beginning;  it 
launched  him  into  the  sea  of  literature,  and  phtced  him 
among  the  struggling  mob  of  young  writers,  painters,  dram¬ 
atists,  poets,  and  novelists  which  formed  his  land  of 
Bohemia.  “  It  was  a  bad  generation,”  says  Pellwjuet, 

“  one  which  was  old  before  its  time ;  one  without  enthusi¬ 
asm,  yet  without  experience  ;  one  overflowing  with  vanity, 
yet  without  self-resjiect ;  which  opposed  its  petty  irony  to 
every  kind  of  enthusiasm  :  .which  allowed  the  magnificent 
heritage  of  1 830  to  perish  in  its  hands.” 

In  other  words,  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  the  Romantic 
School  was  dying  out,  and  as  yet  nothing  had  arisen  to  take 
its  place.  Wc  need  not,  however,  look  for  high  aims  and 
devotion  to  art  in  Henry  Murger  and  his  school. 

Murger  tells  us  something  of  his  own  struggles,  in  a 
letter :  — 

“  Possessing  some  tincture  of  orthography  we  worked  at 
our  sheet,  where  our  prose  was  occasionally  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  eight  francs  an  acre  —  something  like  the  price  of 
English  pears.  The  founder  of  our  journal,  in  which  pru¬ 
dence  compelled  us  to  refrain  from  putting  ‘  The  conclusion 
to-morrow,’  disappeared  one  day.  He  owed  us  fur  many  an 
acre  of  copy.  We  began  by  tearing  our  hair,  a  di.straction 
which  nature  no  longer  permits  me ;  then  we  agreed  to  pa.«s 
the  bankruptcy  over  to  the  account  of  profit  ami  loss. 

“  Nevertheless,  three  months  afterwards  —  it  was  a  Sat¬ 
urday  and  the  last  day  of  Carnival  —  while  we  were  re¬ 
gretting  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  feast,  comes  an 
official  letter,  in  which  we  were  invited,  as  creditors  of  the 
journal,  to  receive  twenty-five  jier  cent,  of  our  claims. 
Think  of  it  I  Never  were  poor  recipients  more  happy.” 

He  got  literary  promotion  and  was  put  on  the  staff  of 
the  Corsaire,  edited  the  Moniteur  de  la  Mode,  just  as  Ro¬ 
dolphe  edited  the  £charpe  tf/ris;  contributed  verses  in 
the  style  of  Alfred  de  Musset  to  the  Artiste,  and  wrote 
novelettes  and  sketches,  among  others  the  famous  “  Schnei 
de  la  Vie  de  Boh^me.”  And  at  last  people  discovered  that 
there  was  a  man  among  them  who  had  opened  a  new  vein ; 
and  success,  of  its  kind,  came  to  him. 

He  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him  in  his  younger 
days  as  a  singularly  modest  and  unassuming  man,  prema¬ 
turely  bald,  with  great  sweetnes-s  of  expression ;  always  good- 
natured  in  his  conversation,  quick  of  temper  but  easily  ap¬ 
peased,  and  entirely  without  malice.  He  used  to  make  hu 
appearance  in  the  office  of  the  Corsaire  bathed  with  perspi¬ 
ration,  as  if  he  had  been  running  through  the  streets,  and  sit 
down  to  write  a  chapter  of  his  “  Scenes,”  for  which  he  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  a  louis  a  chapter  —  not  much  more  than 
a  penny  a  line.  Not  that  he  was  a  rapid  writer ;  on  the 
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contrary,  he  would  spend  days  and  weeks  over  a  single 
chapter,  touching  and  retouching  ;  but  his  ideas  flowed 
freely.  He  was  always  in  somewhat  delicate  health,  the 
effect  of  many  dissipations,  which  he  condemned,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  resist. 

Among  his  friends  were  Fanch^ry,  poor  Gerard  de  Ner- 
ral,  Champfleury,  Nadar,  Beaudelaire,  Pelloquet,  and  others 
who  have  since  made  some  kind  of  mark  in  literature,  small 
thou'^h  it  be  with  some  of  them.  Some  of  them  used  to 
ssserable  either  in  that  Caf^  Momus,  where  Rotlolphe  first 
met  his  friends,  or  in  that  other  brasserie  in  the  Quartier 
Latin  of  which  we  have  spoken.  On  the  site  where  once 
stood  the  Cafd  Momus  is  now  a  confectioner’s  shop,  so  that 
the  Bohemians  of  the  present  day,  however  anxious  to 
keep  up  old  associations,  must  go  elsewhere  to  hold  their 
reunions. 

In  one  of  these  early  years,  his  friend  Pelloquet  tells  how 
he  went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  lie  found  him  ill  in  bed, 
alone.  The  room  almost  bare  of  furniture  ;  the  bed  with¬ 
out  curtains  or  hangings,  ill  furnished  with  covering.  As 
he  lay  there,  this  poor  young  Bohemian,  his  visitor  re¬ 
marked  that  his  eyes  constantly  turned  with  longing  to  a 
certain  shelf,  where  reposed  a  black  velvet  domino  and  a 
pair  of  soiled  kid  gloves.  Soiled  kid  gloves  and  a  velvet 
domino !  They  ought  to  have  been  carved  upon  his  tomb- 
itone,  for  they  give  a  sort  of  keynote  to  his  life.  In  sick¬ 
ness  and  in  health ;  in  poverty  or  in  funds,  he  was  always 
looking  at  the  velvet  domino  and  the  soiled  kid  gloves. 
To  the  young  man,  entirely  ignorant  of  society,  never 
having  |>eiietrated  into  the  circles  of  social  order  and  do¬ 
mestic  happiness,  the  bal  de  I’op&a  probably  appeared  to 
be  the  highest  attainable  form  of  human  enjoyment. 
Music  was  there,  at  any  rate,  with  warmth,  lightness,  and 
society ;  with  bright  eyes,  and  with  forgetfulness  of  the 
“  acres  of  copy  ”  which  had  to  be  written  before  his  rent 
was  paid.  When  the  last  illusions  of  youth  were  gone, 
there  remained  the  habit.  Henry  Merger’s  ideas  of  “  pleas¬ 
ure  ”  probably  never  altogether  changed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  “  Schnes  ”  were  written  at  the 
early  age  of  six-and-twenty.  In  it  he  touched  the  highest 
point  of  his  genius.  He  never  got  any  further.  Later  on, 
when  he  wrote  the  “  Dernier  Rendezvous,”  his  style  is 
deepened,  his  fire  fiercer,  but  he  never  wrote  anything  so 
good,  so  faithful,  and  so  complete.  It  is  as  real  as  Defoe, 
and  ten  times  more  spirituel.  A  vein  of  youthful  gayety 
runs  through  it  from  beginning  to  end  ;  not  the  gayety  of 
careless  acquiescence,  but  of  hope.  TTie  ragged  artists 
only  regard  their  life  as  en  parenihese.  Better  days  are 
coming.  Marcel  shows  at  last,  how  the  life  of  Bohemia  is 
only  an  episode  in  the  career  of  a  man  possessed  of  genius, 
but  destitute  of  friends.  This  point  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  his  critics.  'I'hey  seize  on  the  scenes  in  the 
book,  and  neglect  its  obvious  moral.  Yet  in  Marcel’s 
words  the  moral  lies  clear  and  distinct.  But  the  stern 
moralist  is  quick  to  seize  an  opportunity ;  so  he  points  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  young  fellows  ;  shows  how  they  are 
at  their  wits’  end  for  the  next  day’s  dinner ;  how  they 
practise  all  kinds  of  expedients ;  declaims  at  their  grovelling 
and  material  life ;  at  their  gigantic  feasting  when  money 
comes  in,  at  their  want  of  prudence  and  foresight.  Very 
well,  they  do  eat  and  drink  enormously  when  they  can ; 
they  do  lack  foresight ;  their  life  is  shabby,  poor,  and  mean. 
Very  true  indeed.  But  suppose  our  moralist,  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  fat  and  well-liking,  with  a  balance  to  his  credit,  were 
condemned  to  a  few  years  of  privation  ;  what  if  he  were 
io  far  reduced  as  to  lie  sometimes  actually  hungry  '{  Is  it 
Dot  reasonable  that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  with 
a  really  obtrusive  twist,  and  with  barely  enough  to  eat, 
■hould  look  upon  abundance  as  a  thing  specially  desirable 
and  altogether  lovely  ?  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Homer 
*hen  he  describes  the  great  banuuets,  dwelling  with  de¬ 
light  on  the  meat  upon  the  spit,  the  long  tables,  and  the 
jealous  attendants.  The  poet  is  probably  one  of  those  who 
had  but  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  roasted  mutton  and 
broiled  venison ;  but  he  had  recollections,  and  he  rolled 
them  over  under  his  tongue.  So  with  ’poor  Murger. 
btarving  men  dream  of  Imnquets ;  thirsty  men  of  foun- 


I  tains ;  your  hungry  genius  of  Belshazzar’s  feast.  More¬ 
over,  if  an  unexpected  windfall  put  him  in  possession  of 
funds,  he  does  not  waste  his  wealth  in  paying  debts,  but 
calls  his  fiends  together  and  gives  them  a  lordly  dinner. 
Who  will  care  for  saving  a  few  paltry  francs  out  of  this 
miserable  present,  when  he  looks  forward  to  a  great  and 
solid  future  Y  Not  for  these  things  do  we  blame  Merger’s 
artists. 

Rodolphe  and  Marcel  went  back  to  society;  Murger 
stayed  in  Bohemia.  He  never  had  the  courage  to  give  up 
his  old  habits;  perhaps,  because  he  was  always  in  money 
difficulties,  he  never  had  the  means ;  so  he  was  always  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  world,  always  looking  for  better  things, 
singing  gayly :  — 

"  Just  as  a  gipsy  wanderer 

Roams  at  his  own  sweet  will, 

So  I  on  the  highway  of  Art 
Am  aimlessly  wandering  still. 

“Just  as  a  gipsy  wanderer. 

Nothing  but  hope  at  his  back  ; 

Penniless  else  is  my  pocket. 

Nothing  but  hope  in  my  pack.” 

Yet  he  made  his  name ;  was  put  on  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondet ;  wrote  more  novels  and  sketches,  all  exactly 
alike ;  brought  out  two  or  three  plays,  but  failed  of  making 
a  real  dramatic  success. 

As  the  years  go  on,  and  he  passes  to  the  thirties,  he 
ceases  to  sing  of  youth,  and  betakes  him  to  regretting  the 
past : 

“  Hast  thou  forgot,  Louise,  Louise, 

That  night  in  the  garden  gray. 

When,  like  the  blossoms  on  the  trees. 

Your  hands  in  my  hands  lay  f 
Our  parted  lips  refused  a  word  ; 

Our  knees  all  trembling  met ; 

The  willows  o’er  us  hardly  stirred ; 

Say  thou  rememberest  yet. 

“  Canst  thou  forget,  Marie,  Marie, 

The  day  we  changed  our  rings  1 
The  golden  sun  lies  on  the  lea ; 

The  lark  above  ns  sings. 

The  brooklet  prattles  down  the  glade 
Beside  us,  as  we  lie ; 

Marie  !  though  springs  and  roses  fade. 

Let  not  this  memory  die. 

"  Canst  thou  forget,  Christine,  Christine, 

The  room  with  roses  gay. 

So  near  the  sky,  so  small,  so  mean. 

Our  April  and  our  May  ? 

And  when,  one  night,  the  moonbeams  bright 
Fell  on  thy  che»  and  breast, 

‘  Unveil,’  they  cried,  ‘  thy  beauty’s  pride !  ’  — 

Canst  thou  forget  the  rest  ? 

“  111  ending  hath  my  poor  Marie ; 

And  fond  Louise  is  dead ; 

Christine,  the  fragile,  on  the  sea 
To  sunnier  skies  is  fled. 

Alas !  Louise,  Marie,  Christine 
Down  with  the  years  are  borne ; 

The  past  a  ruin  that  hath  been ; 

1  left  sometimes  to  mourn.” 

The  old  loves  are  gone  and  can  return  no  more.  Or 
they  come  back  and  find  the  heart  dead  and  cold,  the 
flame  extinct :  — 

“  I  saw  a  swallow  yestere’en. 

The  bird  that  brings  the  flowers ; 

I  thought  of  one  who  loved  me  when 
She  had  her  idle  hours.  . 

Pensive  I  gaze  on  this  old  sheet,'! 

Time-worn,  dusty,  wan ; 

The  calendar  of  that  brief  year. 

When  first  our  love  began. 

“  No,  no  t  my  youth  cannot  be  dead. 

For  I  remember  yet ; 

And  if  outside  your  footsteps  strayed. 

My  heart  would  bound.  Musette  — 
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Musette,  the  faithless !  why,  again. 

It  leaps  up  still,  in  truth. 

Come  back  and  share  once  more  my  fare  — 
Bread,  with  the  mirth  of  youth. 

“  Why,  see ;  the  very  chairs,  the  same 
That  loved  your  face  so  fair. 

Only  at  mention  of  your  name. 

Put  on  a  brighter  air. 

Come  back,  my  sweet,  old  friends  to  greet. 
In  niouming  for  yon  still : 

The  old  arm-chair,  the  great  glass  where 
Your  lips  have  drunk  their  fill. 

“  The  white  dress  that  became  yon  so. 

Put  on,  my  eyes  to  please ; 

On  Sundays,  as  we  used  to  do. 

We’ll  wander  ’neath  the  trees. 

And  in  the  arbor,  as  of  yore. 

We’ll  drink  the  white  wine  clear. 

To  bathe  thy  wing  ere  yet  it  spring 
In  full  song  to  Uie  air. 


“  Well :  she  remembered  ;  yestermom. 

When  carnival  was  done. 

To  her  old  nest  the  bird  was  borne ; 

Musette  has  come  and  gone. 

My  arms  flew  wide,  but  yet  I  sighed ; 

My  heart  was  so  estranged. 

It  was  Musette ;  'twas  I ;  but  yet  — 

We  both  were,  somehow,  changed.” 

Like  most  men  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  great  cities, 
Murger  was  pa.ssionately  fond  of  the  country.  A  few  }'ear8 
before  his  death  he  found  a  little  thatched  cottage  at  Mar- 
lotte,  that  village  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  where  the 
artists  love  to  And  subjects  for  their  easels.  Thither  he 
went  at  the  first  breath  of  spring,  trying  to  revive  his  youth 
amonv  those  auaint  interminable  alleys,  all  alike  save  for 
the  play  of  the  cross  lights.  Among  those  he  used  to 
wander,  thinking,  we  may  suppose,  of  his  faded  illusions, 
of  the  better  fortunes  of  that  imaginary  Rodolphe,  his  own 
umbra.  Perhaps  in  those  latter  days,  the  black  domino 
and  soiled  kid  gloves  were  forgotten,  put  into  a  pocket. 
But  at  all  times  they  represented  that  sort  of  gayety  which 
he  could  describe  and  convey,  though  he  never  seems  to 
have  felt  it.  For  he  was  never  a  li^t-hearted  man,  never 
of  bright  and  happy  disposition :  latterly,  irritable,  per¬ 
haps  iToia  the  contrast  between  his  conception  of  life  and 
his  execution  ;  morose  and  sensitive  to  the  highest  degree. 
Something  always  jarred ;  he  was  never  in  tune  with 
nature. 

The  great  charge  alw^s  thrown  in  his  teeth  is  that  he 
failed  in  his  promise.  This  seems  to  me  a  short-sighted 
and  imperfect  way  of  putting  it.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
the  rare  faculty  of  accurately  describing.  He  told  what  he 
knew,  not  adding  to  the  details  of  reality,  but  setting  them 
off  with  the  bright  and  happy  touches  of  genius.  He 
knew,  unfortunately,  only  one  kind  of  life.  He  described 
this  perfectly,  inimitably.  As  he  knew  nothing  else,  he 
went  on  describing  it  But  when  he  attempted  to  go  be¬ 
yond  what  he  knew,  as  in  “Madame  Olympe,”  or  the 
”  Victime  de  Bonheur,”  he  appears  to  me  to  be  vague,  com¬ 
monplace,  and  insipid.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
read  the  stories  of  Francine,  Helene,  Marianne,  so  full  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow,  without  feeling  that  they  are  real 
Stones,  only  put  into  shape  by  the  artist.  Because  they 
are  true,  they  are  lifelike. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  has  done  much  harm. 
None  but  a  very  youthful  mind  could  bo  attracted  by  the 
life  which  he  desenbes.  His  scenes  are  so  full  of  misery 
and  jioverty  ;  we  see  present  always  before  us  the  yearning 
eyes  with  which  the  poor  artists  gaze  upon  the  world  of 
respectability  and  plenty.  Their  amourettes  are  so  sad  and 
so  full  of  bitter  results  j  their  surroundings  are  all  so  mean 
and  sordid.  No  one  can  be  hurt  by  the  story  of  Rodolphe. 
At  the  same  time  his  books  are  absolutely,  totally,  incredi¬ 
bly  devoid  of  moral  sense  or  religious  principle.  I  believe  ■ 
tliat  Murger  never  had  either.  Perhaps  his  father,  the  ‘ 


concierge,  was  too  busy  looking  after  the  lodgers  to  incul- 
cate  mor^s  or  religion.  Perhaps  the  Voltairean  De  Jouy 
was  too  busy  repeating  the  works  of  his  master,  which  he 
perhaps  still  had  by  heart.  His  obvious  fault,  that  on 
which  everybody  fixes,  is,  of  course,  his  inability  to  see 
anything  in  life  but  youth.  Youth  means  joy,  health,  love; 
if  money  goes  with  it,  it  means  flowers,  expeditions  to  Ville 
d’Avray  and  Asnihres,  with  champagne.  When  youth 
goes  there  is  nothing  left.  One  might  as  well  die  at  once 
as  grow  old.  Life  only  has  twenty  years  in  it  —  between 
eighteen  and  thirty-eight.  So,  getting  close  to  that  turn¬ 
ing  point  when,  with  men  of  his  “  persuasion,”  the  years 
bring  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes,  he  wrote  those  melan¬ 
choly  verses  of  his,  of  which  the  reader  may  take  the 
following  as  a  translation,  for  want  of  a  better :  — 

"  Whose  steps  are  those  J  who  comes  so  late  1  ” 

“  Let  me  come  in ;  the  door  unlock.” 

“  ’Tis  midnight  now  ;  my  lonely  gate 
I  open  to  no  stranger’s  knock. 

“  Who  art  thou  ?  Speak.”  “  Men  call  me  Fame ; 

“  'fo  immortality  I  lead.” 

“  Pass,  idle  phantom  of  a  name.” 

“  Listen  again,  and  now  take  heed  : 

“  ’Twas  false.  My  names  are  Love  and  Youth  I 
Why,  God  himself  is  young  and  true.” 

"  Pass  by  ;  the  girl  I  thought  all  truth 

Has  long  since  laughed  her  last  adieu.” 

“  Stay,  stay ;  my  names  are  Song  and  Art. 

My  poet,  now  unbar  the  door.” 

“  Love’s  dead.  Song  cannot  touch  ray  heart, 

My  girl’s  pet  name  I  know  no  more.” 

“  Open  then  now ;  for  see,  I  stand. 

Riches  my  name  —  with  gold  —  with  gold  — 

Gold  and  your  girl  in  either  hand.” 

“  Too  late ;  tne  past  you  still  withhold.” 

"  Then,  if  it  must  be,  since  the  door 

Stands  shut  till  first  my  name  you  know. 

Men  call  me  Death.  Delay  no  more ; 

I  bring  the  cure  of  every  woe.” 

“  ’Tis  Death  1  Ah  1  guest  so  pale  and  wan. 

Forgive  the  poor  place  where  I  dwell ; 

An  ice-cold  hearth,  a  broken  roan. 

Stand  here  a  welcome  thee  to  tell. 

“  Welcome  at  last ;  take  me  away  ; 

Whither  thou  goest  let  me  go ; 

Oi^  permit  my  dog  to  stay, 

'I’^hat  even  for  me  some  tears  may  flow.” 

Lines  very  sickly  and  morbid,  are  they  not  ?  But  at 
the  same  time,  in  one  so  reai  as  Murger  was,  they  no  doubt 
expressed  a  mood  which  more  than  once  clouded  his  brain. 
To  show  that  he  was  not  always  moaning  over  himself  and 
his  ruined  aspirations,  take  the  following,  which  I  have 
rendered  as  faithfully  as  is  in  my  power:  — 

“  It  was  Saturday  saying  to  Sunday, 

*  The  village  is  still  and  asleep ; 

By  the  clock  it  is  twelve,  and  for  one  day 
Rouse  up,  your  own  watches  to  keep. 

I  am  tired  of  my  trouble  and  labor, 

I  must  rest  for  a  week  from  my  care; 

Your  hour  is  striking,  my  neighbor.’ 

Quoth  Sunday,  ‘  My  friend,  I  am  here.’ 

“  He  awoke,  and  the  night  lay  behind  him. 

The  night  in  its  royal  array  : 

The  spangles  of  stars  seemed  to  blind  him  ; 

He  rubbed  his  dull  eyes  as  he  lay. 

He  yawned  as  he  dressed,  like  a  mortal. 

And  then,  when  his  toilette  was  done. 

He  knocked  at  the  dark  Eastern  Portal, 

To  wake  up  his  comrade  the  Sun. 

"  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

He  gazed  on  the  village  beneath ; 

No  sound  but  the  drip  of  the  fountain,  ^ 

‘  "Tis  as  still,'  murmured  Sunday,  ‘  as  death.’ 
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He  crept  down  the  hillside,  and  going 
Pit-a-pat,  to  the  village  he  came  ; 

To  the  cock  whispered,  ‘  Friend,  by  your  crowing. 

Don’t  tell  the  good  people  my  name.’ 

“  But  ’tis  Sunday  ;  ’tis  Sunday  ;  behold  him, 

With  the  sprin)^,  with  the  sweet  month  of  May  ; 

The  almond,  as  it  to  enfold  him. 

Hangs  out  a  white  robe  on  each  spray. 

Every  flower  its  eyelid  uncloses ; 

In  the  garden  an  Eden  is  bom  ; 

The  violets  sing  to  the  roses ; 

The  proud  oak  unbends  to  the  thorn. 

“  On  the  edge  of  his  nest,  just  awaking. 

The  thrush  gives  a  welcome  of  song 

To  the  swallows  their  homeward  way  taking 
From  the  south  where  they’ve  lingered  so  long. 

In  his  plumage  of  spring,  flying  proudly. 

The  goldfinch  gleams  bright  in  the  trees. 

So  glad  that  he  cannot  too  loudly 
Fling  song  after  song  to  the  breeze. 

“  He  has  come,  he  has  come,  and  gift-laden. 

His  hands  full  of  treasures  for  all ; 

And  a  ribbon  is  here  for  the  maiden, 

And  here,  for  her  sister,  a  doll. 

There  is  nothing  but  singing  and  laughter. 

Uncorking  of  bottles  and  flasks  ; 

And  see,  there  is  more  yet ;  for  after 
There  follow  the  music  and  masks. 

“  Oh  !  rest  for  the  peasants,  and  ease  ; 

They  may  ask  of  each  other,  and  tell  — 

*  Thy  father  is  better,  The'rbse  1  ’ 

‘And  the  little  one,  Robin,  is  welll’ 

‘  Fine  weather  for  vines  and  for  dressing  ’  — 

‘  The  fairest  of  seasons  and  best.’ 

And  to  all  Sunday  comes  with  his  blessing  — 

Save  only  the  piper  —  of  rest.” 

The  end  to  a  life  of  many  privations,  much  dissipation, 
and  much  disappointment,  came  very  early.  lie  had  his 
ten  years  of  a  very  fair  success,  and  lived  so  much  out  of 
the  world,  that  he  hardly  knew  he  was  successful ;  he  was 
(/aoreinl860  —  a  doubtful  honor  for  one  like  him.  He 
died  in  1861,  before  completing  his  thirty-ninth  year.  It 
was  perhaps  time,  because  youth  was  gone  for  him,  and 
wealtn  had  not  come.  Ilis  heart  must  have  sunk  when  he 
reflected  on  the  men  who  had  succeeded,  and  himself  who 
failed  —  on  the  sermon  which  he  put  into  Marcel’s  mouth 
fourteen  years  before. 

He  had  complained  of  languor  and  faintness  for  some 
time.  The  winter  killed  him.  He  died  in  a  hospital  after 
a  fortnight’s  illness,  his  last  moments  of  work  being  spent 
in  revising  his  poems  ;  Mimi  the  faithful,  for  llodolphe  had 
his  Mimi  who  loved  him,  attended  on  him  to  the  last. 
After  passing  all  his  life  as  a  Voltairean  and  an  infidel,  he 
died  tn  bon  Chretien,  with  a  priest  at  his  bedside.  All  lit¬ 
erary  Paris  attended  his  funeral,  whither  also,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  for  their  sacer  vales,  came  the  whole  of  the  Pays 
lAtin.  'The  day  was  foggy  and  cloudy  —  a  fitting  time  for 
the  funeral  of  one  whose  life  had  been  a  long  succession  of 
rwny  days.  And  then  the  critics  wrote  tearful  notices  of 
him  —  those  bright  and  sympathetic  notices  which  they  do 
so  well  in  France.  If  he  had  been  an  Englishman,  they 
would  have  had  his  life  all  written  out  ready  for  use,  to  be 
pulled  down  and  printed,  dry  and  hard,  on  the  day  after 
his  death.  His  life,  with  all  its  embarrassments,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  miseries,  may  be  taken  as  a  bitter  contrast  to 
Marcel’s  sermon,  which  he  wrote  at  six-and-twenty.  Who 
would  desire  such  a  life  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  “  respecta¬ 
ble,”  when  respectability  means  comfort,  ease,  dignity,  and 
a  decent  income  ? 

He  died,  and  we  pity  him.  Why  ?  Is  it  not  because  he 
wh  US  see  his  heart  ?  He  was  a  sympathetic  man  ;  so,  be- 
OMse  he  can  feel  the  struggles  of  others,  we  too  feel  for  him. 
ud  then  one  fancies  that  the  hand  of  fate  was  upon  him. 
In  his  ewly  lack  of  education,  his  isolation  from  the  real 
entranced  absorption  in  the  present,  his  exagger- 
Med  idea  of  the  world  of  pleasure,  we  see  so  many  snares 


and  pitfalls,  into  all  of  which  he  tumbles  and  falls  by 
turns.  He  should  have  been  taken  into  that  quiet  domestic 
life  in  which  poor  France,  so  much  decried  in  these  evil  days, 
is  so  rich.  There  he  would  have  found  peace  and  a  wider 
world.  But  his  guardian  angel  was  asleep  when  he  wanted 
help ;  so  he  blundered,  naturally  enough.  What  are  they 
about  —  these  guardian  angels  —  that  they  let  things  turn 
out  so  badly  ? 
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“  She  was  not  My  Lady  then.”  Thus  Mr.  Thom.^s 
Walters,  the  rotund,  rubicund,  good-tempered  landlord  of 
that  well-known  village  inn,  “  The  Dugdale  Arms,”  which 
hangs  forth  its  sign,  resplendent  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  a  dazzling  amount  of  gold  emblazoning,  across 
the  green,  friend  or  stranger  must  pass  by,  if  he  wish  to 
reach  Oakhill,  Lord  Dugdale’s  ancestral  seat. 

She  was  not  My  Lady  then,  although  we  often  called 
her  my  lady,  for  she  had  married  in  order  to  get  as  near 
having  a  right  to  be  so  addressed  as  an  Honorable  could 
bring  her  ;  and  I  name  my  story  “  Lady  Dugdale’s  Dia¬ 
monds  ”  for  that  reason. 

There  were  plenty  of  heirs  between  her  husband  and  the 
title  when  we  took  up  housekeeping  at  Johnesborougb,  but 
they  are  all  dead  and  gone. 

Mr.  Will,  my  old  master,  is  now  Earl  of  Dugdale.  I 
have  known  him  hard  up  for  a  guinea,  and  this  day  he  can 
hold  his  own  with  the  wealthiest  in  the  land. 

He  is  just  the  same  as  ever,  though — just  the  same 
careless,  kindly  gentleman  we  all  loved  so  dearly. 

There  is  much  talk  in  these  days  about  servants  caring 
for  nothing  and  no  one,  save  their  own  interests  and  their 
own  selves.  For  my  part,  I  say  there  always  were  and 
there  always  will  be  some  masters  and  some  mistresses 
no  servant  could  like. 

I  never  served  any  one,  except  Mr.  Will,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  I  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water 
for  him. 

The  Honorable  William  Pattingham  —  that  was  his 
name  and  title.  My  father  chanced  to  be  one  of  tlic 
tenants  on  the  Oakhill  estate,  where  Mr.  Will,  an  orphan, 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the  seventh  Earl ;  and  many 
a  morning  we  two  little  lads  whipped  the  trout  stream,  or 
surprised  Puss  at  an  early  toilette,  or  startled  the  par¬ 
tridges  amongst  the  stubble. 

Aih  I  that  was  a  rare  life  1  I  would  not  get  up  now  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  land  the  finest  trout  that 
ever  swam  —  but,  look  you,  I  would  give  all  I  am  ever 
like  to  be  worth  in  this  world  to  wish  to  cross  the  dewy 
meadows  at  the  first  streak  of  day,  and  feel  my  heart  bound 
with  an  indescribable  joy  at  sight  of  the  fields  whence  the 
grain  had  been  carried,  brightening  as  the  sun  rose  and 
climbed  higher  and  higher. 

Well,  it  only  comes  to  this —  I  was  young  and  I  am  old, 
and  other  lads  whip  the  trout  streams  and  flush  the  par¬ 
tridges  and  astonish  Madame  Hare ;  for  the  world  is  going 
and  coming,  and  I  am  going  —  and  some  one  else  is  coming 
fast  after  me,  and  there  is  somebody  behind  him,  and 
somebody  else  following  that  one  in  turn. 

Aye,  it  is  a  queer  road  we  travel  from  boyhood  on,  an<l 
ever  on,  as  fast  as  ever  our  feet  will  carry  us,  till  we  reach 
a  point  when  we  want  to  turn  back  for  good,  and  never  be 
anything  again  but  boys  for  evermore. 

You  will  wonder  at  a  fat  old  fellow  like  me  —  nothing  but 
a  village  innkeeper  —  having  such  notions  as  these ;  hut  if 
you  had  known  Mr.  Will  when  he  was  a  young  man,  you 
would  not  be  surprised  at  my  having  learned  what  has 
since  passed  many  a  lonely  hour  of  my  life. 

He  was  the  most  devil-me-care  young  gentleman  I  ever 
did  see  —  always  in  debt!  always  falling  in  love  —  cmite 
as  often  falling  out  of  it  —  in  one  way  the  most  reckless, 
restless,  extravagant  master  a  man  could  have  had,  and 
yet  in  another,  Uioughtful,  and  occasionally  even  sad. 

“  Why  did  my  uncle  bring  me  up  to  all  this,  Tom  ?  ”  ho 
would  say  sometimes,  pointing  to  the  useless  and  expen- 
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•ive  article*  he  gathered  about  him.  “  Why  did  he  not  put 
me  to  some  honest  calling?  If  he  had  not  a  living  to 
spare,  why  could  not  he  have  made  a  lawyer  of  me  r  I 
think,  Tom,  I  might  have  been  Chief  Justice  myself,  issu¬ 
ing  urgent  invitations  to  various  poor  wretches  to  appear 
before  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  instead  of  having  to 
decline  his  most  gracious  Majesty’s  pressing  invitations  as 
best  I  can.  It  is  enough  to  drive  a  fellow  mad.  I  have 
the  tastes,  habits,  extravagances  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
and  I  never  had  but  a  bare  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
which  went  to  the  Jews  (would  the  race  had  never  been 
permitted  to  leave  Babylon)  half  a  century  ago,  or  there¬ 
abouts.” 

That  was  his  style,  and  a  man,  no  matter  how  stupid  he 
might  be,  could  not  help  brightening  up  a  little  under  such 
an  employer. 

We  were  very  much  like  horses ;  a  slow  one  always 
tries  to  keep  pace  with  a  fast  goer  —  I  did.  For  instance, 
I  did  not  understand  what  Mr.  Will  meant  by  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  appear  before  George  the  Fourth,  till  I  had 
read  the  next  writ  which  my  master  flung  down  on  his 
dressing-table  with  an  oath,  when  that  little  blackguard, 
Simeon  —  a  true  descendant  of  him  who,  with  his  brother 
Levi,  is  stigmatized  in  Holy  Writ,  as  “having  instruments 
of  cruelty  in  their  habitations  ”  —  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  asked  him  rather  pressingly,  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Absalom’s  in  Cursitor  Street. 

The  wretch  had  contrived  to  reach  even  the  innermost 
sanctuary  by  representing  himself  as  a  hair-dresser,  and  his 
man  as  an  assistant. 

“  Good-by,  Tom,”  said  Mr.  Will,  after  I  had  taken  off 
his  dress-coat  and  helped  him  on  with  another,  holding  out 
his  hand  just  as  if  he  had  be'm  my  equal  —  and  by  that  I 
knew  be  felt  it  dreadfully  —  “  good-by,  and  keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  will  disappoint  these  curseil  Jews  one  of  these 
days,  if  it  be  even  at  the  expense  of  an  ounce  of  lead.” 

And  then,  with  a  mocking  bow,  he  turned  to  Simeon 
and  said,  “  It  is  not  to  your  tribe  I  am  alluding,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  fancy  it  has  not  been  all  milk  and  honey  with 
your  branch  of  the  family,  and  the  rough  part  of  the  labor 
fell  to  your  share,  even  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Possibly 
you  did  the  hod-work  there,  which  would  have  made  even 
an  Irishman  dizzy.” 

And  so  he  went  — a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him  —  for 
the  last  time  to  Cursitor  Street. 

You  may  guess  how  I  felt  after  he  was  gone.  Every 
time  these  fellows  had  him  in  their  clutches,  it  seemed 
harder  and  harder  for  him  to  get  out  of  them  again. 

All  he  owned  had  gone  long  and  long  before.  His 
relatives  would  neither  give  nor  lend  him  a  shilling.  His 
friends  were  getting  tired,  and  I  could  not  wonder  at  it. 
One  gentleman  may  be  willing  enough  to  help  another  at 
a  pinch,  but  it  is  not  in  Christian  nature  to  like  spending 
good  money  to  fill  a  Jew’s  coffers. 

I  sat  down  in  the  dressing-room  he  had  just  left,  with 
his  clothes  littered  about  as  he  had  thrown  them  off,  and 
wondered  where  we  could  turn  for  help  —  wondered  till  I 
grew  tired  with  casting  about  in  my  mind  whether  there 
was  one  left  who  would  see  him  out  of  this  trouble,  and  if 
so,  where  that  one  ought  to  be  looked  for. 

And  then,  supposing  somebody  could  be  found  now,  who 
would  help  him  on  the  next  occasion  ? 

Things  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  with  us  for  a 
long  time. 

My  head  was  young  then,  but  it  grew  giddy  reckoning 
op,  or  rather  trying  to  reckon  up,  what  he  owed,  and  how 
the  tangle  was  ever  to  be  unravelled,  when  who  should 
walk  in  but  a  lawyer  who  had  seen  Mr.  Will  through  with 
a  few  bad  scrapes. 

Though  on  the  last  occasion  he  had  vowed  he  would 
never  advance  another  sixpence,  still  my  heart  leaped  into 
ray  mouth  for  joy  at  sight  of  him. 

“  Your  master  is  gone  to  Berkeley  Square,  Walters,  I 
:<uppo8e,”  he  began.  “  I  saw  the  Countess  was  entertain¬ 
ing,  as  I  passed,  but  I  thought  I  would  take  mv  chance  of 
finding  him  dressing,  and  late,  as  usual.  Will  you  tell 
him  he  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  for  a  little  while  ? 
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Marston  is  going  to  arrest,  and  two  or  three  more  will 
follow  suit.  Thought  he  would  like  to  know.  What  an  ex¬ 
travagant  sinner  it  is  1  ”  he  added,  looking  at  the  array  of 
articles  on  the  toilette-table;  and  be  would  have  gone  with 
that,  but  I  shut  the  door,  and  implored  him  to  listen  to  me. 

My  head,  as  I  have  said,  was  dizzy  with  thinking,  and 
planning,  and  scheming,  and  I  was  thankful  to  find  any 
one  to  speak  to  about  our  trouble. 

Mr.  Will’s  debts  had  that  night,  so  to  speak,  marshalled 
themselves  before  my  eyes,  and  I  faced  them  as  he  would 
not  have  done,  and  talked  of  them  as  he  could  not. 

Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  talk  so  freely  of  things  that  I 
only  knew  in  confidence ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  loved 
Mr.  Will  with  all  my  heart,  and  those  Jews,  with  their 
evil  faces,  and  heavy  gold  chains  sprawling  over  their 
gaudy  waistcoats,  and  huge  rings  on  their  dirty  fingers, 
had  filled  me  with  a  disgust  and  hatred  that  I  could  not 
have  expressed  in  words. 

Although  he  happened  to  be  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Perrin  was 
a  gentleman.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  much  of  lawyers 
and  such  like ;  but  they  say  every  rule  has  it  exception, 
and  Mr.  Perrin  was  an  exception  to  mine. 

I  think  he  must  have  been  fond  of  Mr.  Will,  too.  Law¬ 
yers,  even  the  worst  of  them,  I  have  noticed,  entertain  a 
sort  of  sneaking  fondness  for  wild  characters,  for  reckless, 
improvident  chaps,  such  as  Mr.  Will  used  to  be.  It  is  the 
redeeming  point  about  them.  There  may  be  a  providence 
about  it,  too,  as  there  is  about  a  mother  being  fondest  of 
her  lame,  or  blind,  or  imbecile  child.  Anyhow,  it  was  not 
for  the  mone^  he  got  out  of  Mr.  Will,  his  lawyer  looked 
after  his  affairs  then.  He  is  making  a  good  thing  of  the 
Earl  of  Dugdale’s  estates  now ;  but  Lord  1  which  of  us 
then  even  dreamed  he  would  some  day  reign  at  Oakhill  ? 

I,  for  one,  never  could  have  served  him  as  I  did,  with  a 
perfectly  single  heart,  had  such  a  change  seemed  probable, 
or  even  possible. 

I  stuck  to  him  as  one  might  to  a  cheery  comrade  in  a 
bitter  fight,  or  a  shipwrecked  companion  to  a  —  but  there, 
wlw  do  I  go  on  talking  such  nonsense  ? 

He  was  a  poor  master  and  I  a  poor  servant,  and  he 
made  me  his  friend,  and  I  loved  him,  for  all  he  was  the 
Honorable  William  Pattingham,  and  I  Tom  Walters;  and 
I  think,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  was  fond  of  Mr.  Will, 
Mr.  Perrin  liked  him  too. 

With  a  very  grave  face  he  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say, 
and  then  he  remarked,  — 

“  I  had  no  idea  things  were  so  bad  as  all  this  comes  to, 
Walters.” 

Then  I  made  answer,  — 

“  Sir,  they  are  worse ;  and  you  would  think  so  too,  if 
only  in  a  minute,  so  to  speak,  I  was  able  to  remember  all 
about  everything.” 

“  You  have  remembered  enough,”  he  said,  and  sat  for 
a  minute  quiet.  Then  he  got  up  to  go,  but  stopped  to 
observe,  — 

“  I  wish  your  master  would  follow  my  advice.” 

“  He  would  follow  anything,  sir,  that  meant  ease  of  mind 
and  a  berth  in  the  Colonies,”  I  was  bold  enough  to  reply. 

“  Following  my  advice  would  mean  ease  of  mind  and  a 
comfortable  life  in  England.” 

“  Ah  I  sir,  I  don’t  think  his  pride  would  let  him  do 
that,”  I  answered,  for  I  thought  Mr.  Perrin  wanted  my 
master  to  pass  through  the  Court,  and  I  knew  it  would  w 
sorely  against  the  grain  to  have  such  a  proposal  even  made 
to  him. 

It  was  not  the  fashion  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  noblemen 
to  shuffle  off  their  debts  in  that  way,  like  any  butcher  or 
greengrocer  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  very  idea  of  its  be¬ 
ing  supposed  Mr.  Will  could  so  demean  himself  made  me 
speak  quick  and  sharp ;  but  Mr.  Perrin  only  laughed,  and 
said,  — 

“  His  pride  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  getting  into 
debt,  and  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  getting  out 
of  it ;  it  is  not  so  much  his  pride,  though,  as  his  prejudices. 

I  looked  in  a  dictionary,  after  he  went  away,  to  learn  what 
he  meant  by  the  last  word,  but  the  dictionary  explanation 
did  not  help  me. 
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Jay  came  back  again.  “  Marston  has  been 
paid,”  be  said,  “  and  your  master  has  left  Cursitor  Street ; 
^  I  have  advised  him  not  to  come  back  here  until  an 
arran<'ement  can  be  effected  with  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  so 
if  you  put  up  some  of  his  clothes  I  will  take  them  with 
106.” 

«  Can’t  I  go  to  him,  sir  ?  ”  1  asked. 

“  No,  you  had  better  stay  where  you  are,  and  answer 
qoestioDS.  All  you  know  about  Mr.  Pattingham  is,  that 
he  was  arrested  last  night,  and  you  have  not  heard  from 
him  since.  You  need  not  mention  my  name  in  connection 
with  his  affairs.” 

“  No,  sir.  Please  give  my  duty  to  Mr.  Will,  and  I  hope 
he  won’t  be  long  away.’| 

« If  he  follows  my  advice  he  will  never  come  back  here,” 
said  Mr.  Perrin. 

But  Mr.  Will  did  come  back.  Months  after  that  night 
when  Simeon  arrested  him,  he  walked  into  his  rooms  as  if 
he  had  oi^  left  them  an  hour  before. 

“  Yes,  Tom,  I  am  free,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  awk¬ 
ward  expression  of  delight  at  seeing  him  once  more,  “  and 
yet  I  have  lost  my  liberty  —  there’s  a  paradox  1  —  at  least 
I  shall  lose  it  at  half  past  eleven  to-morrow  morning.” 

Still  I  was  so  stupid,  I  di I  not  see  his  meaning. 

“  Oh  I  sir,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  was  in  hopes  all  that  was 
over.” 

»  All  what  was  over  ?  ”  he  repeated ;  then  burst  out 
lauirhing  —  “  oh  I  the  Simeon  and  Levi  business.  So  it 
is,  %'om.  No  more  arrests,  unless  I  am  a  greater  idiot  than 
I  take  myself  to  be  —  no  more  royal  invitations,  unless 
they  are  dated  from  Windsor  Castle  —  no  more  credit  — 
eveiything  is  to  be  cash  on  delivery  for  the  future  with 
Will  Pattingham  —  ironically  styled  The  Honorable.” 

“  Have  you  had  money  left  you,  sir  ?  ”  I  asked ;  “  or,”  I 
added,  a  light  breaking  in  upon  me,  “  is  it  ”  — 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Wfll,  “  it  is  ” —  My  heart  leaped  up 
into  my  mouth,  and  then  fell  back  again  like  a  leaden 
weight.  I  tried  to  wish  him  joy  —  I  tried  to  look  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  saw  the  news  had 
shocked  me,  and  so  he  went  on  :  — 

“  All  men  must  die,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  most  men 
must  marry  ;  at  any  rate,  I  must ;  and  therefore  it  behooves 
me  to  make  the  best  of  a  —  go^  bargain;”  he  finished 
after  a  pause  so  slight,  that  many  a  one  might  not  have  no¬ 
ticed  it.  “  The  lady  is  wealthy,  generous,  and  kind ;  my 
people  are  delighted  with  the  match ;  they  make  no  objec¬ 
tion  on  the  score  of  family — why,  indeed,  should  they? 
Her  grandfather  on  the  one  side  bore  a  name  better  known 
throughout  England  than  that  of  Pattingham  —  Smith. 
Her  grandfather  on  the  other  side  came  of  an  almost 
equally  old  race  —  he  was  a  Jones.  Her  father  thought 
the  two  names  too  good  to  be  divorced,  and  so  dubbed  him¬ 
self  Smyjthe-Johnes ;  ’  after  which  he  died,  and  bequeathed 
his  cognomen  and  fortune  to  his  only  daughter  Amelia  Se¬ 
lina  Annabella,  whom  I  am  to  marry  to-morrow.” 

“  Are  —  are  you  going  to  take  me  with  you,  sir,  on  the 
wedding  trip  ?  ”  I  asked,  wondering  whether  the  old  life 
was  indeed  all  past  —  whether  with  his  marriage  a  life  so 
utterly  new  was  to  begin,  that  it  should  mean  for  him  no 
Tom — for  me  no  Mr.  Will. 

“lam  afraid  not,”  he  said,  with  one  of  his  queer  old 
smiles.  “  You  like  a  pretty  face,  Tom,  and  it  would  not 
suit  for  you  to  be  flirting  with  my  wife’s  maid.  The  future 
Mrs.  Pattingham  has  strict  ideas,  and  might  not  approve 
of  any  indiscretion.  'There  —  I  declare  the  fellow  has 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Tom,  do  you  think  my  marriage  is  going 
to  part  us  ?  Did  you  think  me  such  a  cold-bl(^ed  mon¬ 
ster  as  to  contemplate  flinging  over  an  old  friend  —  for  you 
»re  my  friend  ?  I  have  been  considering  into  what  goo<l 
^er&  1  can  slip  you  in  the  new  establishment,  and  nave 
decided  that  you  shall  be  butler.  You  must,  therefore,  go 
down  to  Johnesborough,  and  have  everything  ready  for  our 
return.  We  are  not  to  reside  much  in  London.  I  mean 
to  become  a  mo<lel  country  gentleman.  I  shall  interfere 
*ith  the  poor  people,  and  see  that  the  children  learn  their 
catechism. 

“  Do  you  know,  my  grandmother  is  so  charmed  with  my 
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prospects  that  she  has  sent  me  her  diamonds  to  present  to 
the  bride.  They  came  to  her,  not  through  the  Patting- 
hams,  but  some  of  her  own  more  august  progenitors.  They 
would  have  been  a  catch  for  the  Jews,  in  the  good  old 
times  —  eh,  Tom  ?  ” 

I  answered  him  with  what  spirit  and  heart  I  could  mus¬ 
ter.  The  old  times  had  often  been  bad  enough ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  the  new  times  were  promising  to  be  worse 
still. 

We  were  entering  upon  evil  days,  I  thought  to  myself — 
days  when  the  hours  would  pass  regularly,  with  all  life  and 
hope  and  enjoyment  taken  out  of  them.  This  was  what 
had  come  of  following  Mr.  Perrin’s  advice.  In  my  soul  I 
cursed  him  —  for  which,  if  that  gentleman  were  here  now, 
1  would  humbly  beg  his  pardon. 

“  You  will  let  me  know  where  you  are  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  sir  ?  ”  I  said,  after  awhile.  “  I  should  like  ”  — 

“  To  be  present  when  the  bolt  is  drawn,”  he  interrupted. 
“  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  there  need  be  any  difficulty 
about  the  matter.  The  sacrifice  is  to  take  place  at  St. 
George’s,  of  course;  and — yes,  you  may  come  —  only, 
Tom,  my  lad,  if  you  feel  surprised  at  anything  in  the  cere¬ 
mony,  try  not  to  look  so,  there’s  a  good  fellow,  and  keep  a 
still  tongue  afterwards ;  ”  and  with  that  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  I  —  well,  you  can  think  what  you  please  about 
it ;  but  we  had  been  boys  together,  and  I  loved  him,  and 
he  seemed  going  away  from  me  forever.  So  I  kissed  it, 
and  then  broke  out  crying  like  a  woman  —  or  a  fool. 

“  Cheer  up,  Tom,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  when  we  come  back 
ou  will  know  Mrs.  Pattingham  for  the  true,  honest,  amia- 

e  creature  she  is.  She  has  been  liberality  itself  to  me, 
and  I  only  hope  I  may  be  able  to  make  her  as  good  a  hus¬ 
band  as  she  deserves.  I  mean  to  try.  Heaven  knows  I 
do,”  he  added,  and  then  he  went  on  humming  an  opera 
air ;  and  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  last  of  light-hearted,  and 
ea^-going  Mr.  Will. 

'file  next  morning  I  thought  so  more  than  ever.  As  the 
bride  came  down  the  aisle,  leaning  on  her  husband’s  arm, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  for  the  first  time.  I  knew 
then  the  part  of  the  ceremony  he  imagined  would  surprise 
me,  and  I  turned  my  face  towards  the  wall,  that  no  one 
might  see  the  amazement  I  knew  was  written  on  it 

She  looked  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  She  was  ugly 
enough  to  have  been  burnt  for  a  witch  in  the  days  wh^en 
witches  were  burnt.  She  had  no  figure  —  she  was  no 
shape  —  she  had  no  presence ;  and  her  tall,  handsome, 
winning,  gracious,  well-bom  husband  had  sold  himself  for 
life  to  tois  woman,  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  those  Jews. 
'Though  I  was  in  a  church  I  prefixed  a  word  to  Jews  that 
I  won’t  repeat  here ;  and  meeting  Simeon  in  Piccadilly,  on 
my  way  home,  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  knocking  him 
down. 

I  wish  I  had  now.  'The  will  to  do  it  and  the  opportunity, 
never  dovetailed  so  neatly  together  afterwards. 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  diamonds  I  was  to  toll, 
you  remind  me.  Patience,  I  am  coming  to  that.  You 
have  now  the  main  threads  of  it  in  your  hand.  I  served 
the  Honorable  William  Pattingham,  who,  marrying  Miss 
Smyjthe-Johnes,  promoted  me  to  be  butler  at  Johnesbor- 
ou^. 

To  Mrs.  Pattingham,  Lady  Dugdale  —  the  Dowager,  I 
mean  —  presented  her  wonderful  diamonds,  which  Mr.  Will 
sent  to  Rundell  and  Bridge  to  be  reset.  His  wife  wanted 
to  wear  them  on  the  occasion  of  her  presentation  at  Court. 
Thus  the  diamonds  were  at  the  jewelers,  I  at  Johnes¬ 
borough,  and  Mr.  Will  and  his  wife  on  their  wedding 
tour. 

It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Will,  giving  me  the  butler’s 
place  at  Johnesborough  ;  but  I  could  not  help  wishing  he 
bad  arranged  that  I  should  learn  my  duties  before  going 
there. 

When  a  stem  and  stately  housekeeper,  who  had  been  at 
Johnesborough  in  the  time  of  Smyjthe-Johnes,  addressed 
me,  I  wished  my  shoes  were  big  enough  to  hide  in.  How¬ 
ever,  I  took  heart  of  grace,  after  awhile,  and  gave  her  my 
confidence  —  told  her  how  I  had  been  Mr.  Will’s  own  man ; 
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which  people  came  from  far  and  near  to  see,  when  I  met 
two  well^ressed  men,  who  proceeded  quietly  on  without 
uking  the  least  notice  of  me.  I  could  not  tell  what  made 
me  do  it,  but  when  they  had  trayersed  some  twenty  yards, 
I  turned  and  followed.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
house  I  was  close  behind  them.  The  hall-door  stood  open, 
»nd  on  the  threshhold  was  Catteron,  one  of  the  footmen, 
luily  contemplating  the  landscape.  To  him  the  strangers 
iddressed  themselyes. 

“  Is  Mr.  Pattingham  within  ?  ”  asked  the  elder  and 
J  stouter  of  the  two. 

x  1^0 ;  he  is  not  at  home.” 

“  When  do  you  expect  him  back  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  say ;  he  is  gone  abroad.  The  Dowager  Count¬ 
ess  of  Dugdale  is  ill,  and  sent  for  him.”  Catteron  added 
this  piece  of  information,  not  out  of  any  ciyility  towards 
the  strangers,  whom,  indeed,  he  had  treated  with  scant 
courtesy,  but  because  he  neyer  willingly  missed  an  Mpor- 
tanity  of  speaking  of  the  Dugdales  or  their  titles.  There 
!  was  a  pause  —  the  men,  who  did  not  look  like  gentlemen, 
though  they  were  well-dressed,  exchanged  glances,  then 
I  the  elder  one  inquired,  — 

« Is  Mr.  Pattingham’s  seryant,  Walters,  here,  or  has  he 
gone  abroad,  too  r 

‘  x  {^0  ;  he  is  standing  behind  you ;  ”  and  thus  indicated, 
1  came  forward. 

“  I  would  like  a  minute’s  priyate  conyersation  with  you, 
sir,"  said  the  spokesman,  and  seeing  that  Catteron  would 
not  go,  and  that  the  stranger  would  not  speak  before  him, 
I  opened  the  door  of  a  small  cloak-room,  and  followed  the 
Tisitor  in. 

Directly  I  had  done  so  he  closed  the  door,  and  said,  con¬ 
fidentially,  — 

“This  is  a  mighty  disagreeable  business,  Walters.  Had 
Mr.  Pattingham  been  at  home  I  feel  no  doubt  the  matter 
might  have  been  settled  in  two  minutes ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
must  leave  a  man  here,  —  yes,  I  must.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  ”  —  I  gasped. 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  he  interrupted.  “  Most  of  his  debts  were 
uranged,  no  doubt;  but  this  one,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  settled.  No  doubt  the  man  felt  hurt  at 
being  left  out  in  the  cold.  Anyway,  he  is  very  bitter,  and 
so  I’m  here ;  and  being  here,  I  must  leave  a  man.” 

1  certainly  was  no  innocent  in  such  matters.  I  had  seen 
u  many  writs  and  witnessed  as  many  arrests  as  most  men 
who  were  not  sheriffs’  officers ;  and  yet  the  simplest  and 
most  timid  woman  could  not  have  felt  more  frightened  than 
did  1  at  sight  of  the  writ  he  handed  to  me. 

The  horror  of  such  a  thing  happening  in  that  house  as 
a  man  being  left  in  possession,  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Mrs.  Barrett  —  the  servants  —  what  should  I  say  to  them, 
—  what  explanation  could  I  give  ? 

“  We  might  leave  the  place  and  the  country,  Mr.  Will 
and  I,  after  such  a  disgrace  had  befallen  us ;  ”  that  was 
what  I  thought  as  the  stranger  pushed  me,  trembling  in 
sveiy  limb,  into  a  seat. 

“Let  us  talk  it  over,  and  see  what  can  be  done,”  he  said, 
not  unkindly.  “  Mr.  Haman  told  me  to  ask  to  see  you,  if 
Mr.  Pattingham  chanced  to  be  out.  He  knew  your  master 
would  not  mind  standing  a  trifle  to  keep  the  matter  quiet.” 

“  You  are  from  Haman,  then,”  I  murmured.  Accursed 
had  that  name  been  always  in  my  ears,  doubly  accursed 
was  it  now. 

“  Yes,  and  I’ll  make  it  straight  with  him,  so  as  to  give 
jou  time  to  get  the  debt  paid.  It  would  have  a  bad  look 
to  seize  here ;  and  your  master  so  lately  married,  too. 
You  had  better  represent  that  your  master  promised  to  find 
By  man  a  berth  —  that  he  dia  Mr.  Pattingham  a  service 
once.  ^I  OTX)aned  aloud.)  Come,  come,  you  were  man 
enough  in  London  ;  don’t  pull  a  long  face  now.” 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  he  went  away,  and  his 
Ban  stayed. 

^  Look  here,”  said  the  latter  —  as  if  I  was  not  looking 
—  “  I’ll  make  things  pleasant  for  you  as  far  as  I  can. 
When  Mr.  Pattingham  comes  back,  you  can  say  a  word  in 
By  favor,  and  I  am  sure,  by  what  I  6a ve  heard  of  him,  ho 
won’t  forget  I  tried  to  perform  a  disagreeable  duty  agreea¬ 


bly.  Haman  gave  me  a  hint  of  how  the  land  might  lie,  and 
I  am  not  a  fool.” 

That  he  certainly  was  not.  Before  three  days  were  over, 
he  was  the  life  o^  the  servants’  hall.  He  won  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
rett’s  heart  by  giving  her  a  specific  for  corns,  and  he  made 
love  indiscrimiuately  to  the  housemaids  and  the  cook. 
They  were  all  expecting  him  to  propose,  and  1,  miserable  I, 
knowing  all,  had  to  look  on  and  laugh  with  the  rest. 

When  I  returned  one  day  from  the  nearest  village,  Cat¬ 
teron  said  a  young  gentleman  “  was  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Walters.” 

“  ’Pears  to  me  you  have  more  visitors  than  Mr.  Patting¬ 
ham  hisself,”  remarked  Catteron,  with  a  sniff.  How  it 
happened  I  could  not  tell ;  but  in  precise  proportion  as 
Mr.  Sanders  grew  in  favor,  I  lost  it 

I  went  into  the  library  where  the  young  gentleman  sat 

“  Mr.  Thomas  Walters? ”  he  said. 

“  At  your  service,  sir,”  I  answered. 

“  I  have  brought  Mrs.  Pattingham’s  diamonds ;  ind  as 
my  instructions  were,  in  her  absence,  to  deliver  them  to  no 
one  but  you,  I  have  waited  for  your  return.” 

“But”  I  expostulated,  “  how  does  it  happen  they  are 
sent  down  here  ?  I  understood  Mr.  Pattingham,  they  were 
to  remain  at  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge’s.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  that,”  he  answered.  “  My 
principals  had  an  order  to  deliver  them  here,  and  I  have 
brought  them.  Be  kind  enough  to  sign  your  name  there,” 
and  he  pushed  a  paper  towards  me. 

I  never  told  any  one,  except  Mrs.  Barrett  those  dia¬ 
monds  had  come ;  they  were  a  weight  on  my  mind. 

I  slept  with  the  diamonds,  and  I  dreamt  of  them  ;  what 
a  trouble  I  had  no  one  suspected ;  no  one,  unless  it  might 
be  Mrs.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

“  If  I  were  in  your  place,  Thomas,”  said  the  former  to 
me,  “  I  would  take  the  plate  and  the  diamonds  over  to  the 
bank  at  Lantree,  to-morrow.” 

“  I’ll  take  the  diamonds,  at  any  rate,”  I  answered,  groan¬ 
ing  inwardly  over  Mrs.  Barrett’s  want  of  comprehension. 

“  If  she  only  knew  there  was  a  bailiff  in  the  house,  it 
would  be  a  comfort,”  I  considered. 

The  whole  affair  was  growing  too  much  for  me,  how¬ 
ever  ;  I  confessed  as  much  to  Mr.  Charles  Sanders,  who 
was  kind  and  sympathetic,  as  usual. 

“  I  should  not  sit  up  late,  old  fellow,  if  I  were  you,  to¬ 
night  ;  go  to  bed  early,  and  you  will  find  yourself  another 
man  to-morrow.” 

Which  advice  I  followed.  After  only  one  tumbler  of 
punch,  I  locked  myself  in  my  pantry,  where  I  had  latterly 
slept,  resolving  that  early  the  next  morning  I  would  take 
my  Lady’s  diamonds  to  the  bank  at  Lantree. 

So  great  a  relief  was  this  resolve  to  my  mind,  that  I  fell 
into  a  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  a 
noise  as  of  some  one  trying  my  door ;  then  it,  the  door  I 
had  locked,  opened,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Sanders  appeared, 
carrying  a  lantern  cautiously. 

“  What,  Walters,  still  awake?”  he  said;  then,  before 
I  could  answer,  there  came  a  crashing  blow.  When  I 
came  to  myself,  the  sun  was  streaming  across  the  pantry, 
and  I  could  see  the  strong-room  had  been  broken  into  and 
its  contents  ransacked. 

With  a  groan  I  dragged  my  body  into  the  passage,  where 
a  few  hours  afterwards  Catteron  found  me. 

For  days  and  weeks  I  lay  between  life  and  death, 
and  when  I  recovered,  it  was  to  hear  from  Mr.  Will 
that  his  grandmother  had  never  been  ill;  that  the  whole 
matter  was  a  preconcerted  scheme ;  that  all  his  debts  had 
been  arranged  before  his  marriage ;  that  Mr.  Charles  San¬ 
ders  was  no  bailifi',  only  a  remarkably  clever  thief,  whom 
the  law  hoped  eventually  to  catch  and  punish. 

Anything  more  ?  Well,  yes.  Her  Ladyship,  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
tingham,  would  not  believe  in  my  innocence ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  I  must  go. 

“  Of  course  I  will  do  all  for  you  I  can.  This  makes  no 
difference  to  me,  Tom,”  my  master  said,  but  I  turned  my 
head  away,  sick  at  heart,  wounded  to  the  very  ouick. 

“  I  might  be  wrong,”  —  so  I  stated  in  a  note,  left  for  Mr. 
Will,  when  I  was  strong  enough  to  leave  Johnesborough,  — 
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“  but  I  would  never  knowingly  see  him  again  till  the 
diamonds  were  found.” 

It  seemed  a  wild  goose  chase  then,  but  I  got  upon  the 
track  of  them  at  last. 

There  is  a  story  hanging  to  the  finding  of  the  diamonds, 
too  long  to  tell  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  found, 
though  not  in  time  for  my  Lady  to  appear  in  them  at 
Court. 

But  she  was  a  just  woman,  and  acknowledged  her  mis¬ 
take,  and  did  right  by  me  at  last ;  and  so  I  am  fair  to  con¬ 
fess,  gentlemen,  that  the  Countess  of  Dugdale  is  a  brave  and 
stately  lady,  and  that  she  has  made  Mr.  Will  a  good  wife, 
and  that  they  both  installed  me  landlord  of  the  ”  Dugdale 
Arms.” 


IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL. 

A  HISTORY  of  ivory  carvings  was  a  desideratum,  for 
there  are  few  objects  more  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
arts  of  the  media:val  period.  The  volume  before  us  •  is 
illustrated  by  twenty-four  photographs  executed  by  the 
Woodbury  process,  and  therefore  absolutely  permanent. 

The  earliest  carvings  on  ivory  extant  are  those  found  in 
the  caves  at  I.,e  Monstier  and  La  Madelaine  in  the  Dor¬ 
dogne,  consisting  of  fragments  of  mammoth  ivory  and  rein¬ 
deer's  bone  incised  or  carved  with  representations  of  va¬ 
rious  animals.  These  were  probably  executed,  says  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  at  “  a  time  so  remote  that  the  reindeer  was 
abundant  in  the  South  of  France,  and  probably  even  the 
mammoth  had  not  entirely  disappeared.”  Of  course  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ivories  in  the  British 
Museum  are  modern  compared  with  these.  There  are  ex¬ 
amples  in  that  collection  of  the  time  of  Moses,  or  1800  b.  C. 
Fifty  Assyrian  ivories,  also  there,  show  the  characteristics 
of  the  art  at  that  period.  When  sent  to  England  by  Mr. 
Layard,  they  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  was  arrested,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Owen,  by 
boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  gelatine. 

The  various  substances  included  under  the  term  ivory 
are  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  hip¬ 
popotamus.  To  these  we  must  add  the  fossil  ivory,  so  often 
used  in  early  carvings.  This  was  obtained  from  Siberia, 
where  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  are  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  large  rivers.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
largest  tusks  of  ivory  now  procured  would  not  furnish 
pieces  as  large  as  those  which  were  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  ancients  softened 
the  ivory,  and  could  then  enlarge  the  pieces.  A  fifteenth- 
century  recipe  in  the  British  Museum  directs  that  the  ivory 
should  be  placed  in  muriatic  acid,  and  it  will  become  as 
soft  as  wax.  By  being  placed  in  white  vinegar,  it  hardens 
again. 

The  Greeks  used  ivory  to  decorate  their  couches,  and 
also  shields  and  arms.  Greek  ^sculptors  did  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  work  in  the  substance.  Pausanias  has 
left  us  an  account  of  some  of  these  early  statues,  which  he 
saw  on  his  travels,  among  them  an  ivory  statue  of  Venus  at 
Megara  by  Praxiteles ;  one  of  Hebe  by  Naucydes ;  an  ivory 
and  gold  example,  the  work  of  Phidias,  at  Elis ;  and  the 
cofiTer  which  the  Cypselidae  sent  as  an  offering  to  Olympia 
c.  600  B.  c.  Ivories  of  this  period  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 
The  British  Museum  fortunately  possesses  several  examples 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  the  work  of  Greek  artists. 
Early  Roman  specimens  are  also  extremely  scarce.  The 
Soum  Kensington  Museum  has  a  plaque  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  part  of  a  cup,  representing  a  sacrificial  procession  ; 
and  one  leaf  of  a  Roman  diptych  of  the  third  century  (the 
other  portion  being  in  the  museum  of  Hdtel  de  Cluny), 
upon  which  a  priestess  is  shown  standing  before  an  altar, 
sprinkling  incense  in  a  fire  kindled  upon  it.  In  the  Mayer 
Museum  at  Liverpool,  two  leaves  of  a  diptych  are  pre¬ 
served,  upon  whicm  .£sculapius  and  Hygeia  are  carved. 
These  fine  examples  are  probably  of  the  third  century. 

1  A  Dettriptitm  of  tMe  Tvoria,  Atteiont  and  Mfdimval  in  tiu  ^ontk  Ktn- 
tingum  Mnuunij^iik  a  Pre/act.  Bj  WlllUm  Hukell.  PublUbed  for  th* 
Beiancc  sod  Art  Dcpsrtment  of  the  Committee  of  CooncU  on  Sducstion,  by 
CbspmsD  sod  UsU,  London,  1872. 
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The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Maskell  will  show  the 
interest  and  imfiortance  of  medi«val  ivories  :  “  From  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth,  we  have  an  unbroken  chain  of  examples  still  exist, 
ing.  Individual  pieces  may,  perhaps,  in  many  instances  be 
of  questionable  origin  as  regards  the  country  of  the  artist, 
and  sometimes  with  respect  to  the  exact  date  within  fifi* 
or  even  a  hundred  years.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  increasing  in  number  as  they  come  nearer  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  we  can  refer  to  carved  ivories  of  every  centnrv 
preserved  in  museums  in  England  and  abroad.  'Dieir  im- 
portance  with  reference  to  the  history  of  art  cannot  be 
overrated.  There  is  no  such  continuous  chain  in  manu¬ 
scripts  or  mosaics  or  gems  or  enamels.  Perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  manuscripts,  there  never  was  in  any  of  these 
classes  so  large  a  number  executed,  nor  the  demand  for 
them  so  ^at.  The  material  itself,  or  the  decorations  by 
which  other  works  were  surrounded,  very  probably  tempted 
people  to  destroy  them ;  and  we  may  thank  the  valueless 
character  of  many  a  piece  of  carved  ivory,  except  as  a  work 
of  art,  for  its  preservation  to  our  own  days.” 

The  word  diptych  means  anything  doubled  or  folded,  and, 
among  the  ancients,  referred  to  tablets  upon  which  wax 
was  spread  for  writing.  A  diptych  was  in  two  portions,  a 
triptych  in  three,  and  the  outer  portions  of  the  leaves  were 
ornamented  with  carving.  We  have  spoken  of  some  as 
early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries,  but  important  ex¬ 
amples  remain  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries. 
These  were  often  sent  by  new  consuls,  on  their  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  office,  as  presents  to  people  of  rank,  governors 
of  provinces,  etc.  In  some  examples,  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
sul  is  carved  across  the  top  of  the  leaf,  and  the  date  is 
therefore  determined  with  absolute  certainty.  A  list  of 
more  than  twenty  of  these  consular  diptychs  is  given  by 
Professor  Westwood  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society.  The  preservation  of  some  of  these 
diptychs  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  they  could  be 
adapted  to  Christian  purposes.  In  one  case,  the  difficulty 
was  got  over  by  placing  the  tonsure  on  the  consul’s  head, 
and  cutting  the  name  of  St.  Gregory  underneath.  For 
Church  purposes,  they  were  convenient  for  inclosing  the 
names  of  saints  and  martyrs  who  were  to  be  commemorated 
in  the  services  of  the  Church. 

All  the  large  ancient  plaques  of  ivory  which  have  come 
down  to  us  were  not  the  leaves  of  diptychs.  Some  were 
used  to  decorate  thrones  or  ceremonial  chairs,  such  as  that 
made  for  Maximian,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  (546-556), 
and  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Monza.  This  has  been 
engraved  in  the  works  of  Du  Sommerard  and  Labarte. 

llie  theological  quarrels  which  took  place  from  tht 
middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  same  period  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  were  very  destructive  to  art  in  the  East.  Ihe  con¬ 
sequence  ,was,  that  artists  and  workmen  were  driven  to 
the  West,  and  mcnarchs  like  Charlemagne  encouraged 
them.  Ivory  became  very  fashionable,  and  besides  being 
used  for  tablets,  was  employed  for  pyxes,  book-covers, 
handles  of  fans,  episcopal  combs,  and  pastoral  staves. 
From  the  . h  to  the  sixteenth  century,  ivory  was  used 
lor  a  great  number  of  purposes.  Besides  diptychs,  trip- 
tychs,  crucifixes,  and  statuettes  for  private  devotion,  we 
have  caskets,  horns,  mirror-cases,  toilet-combs,  and  chess¬ 
men  for  ordinary  use.  The  caskets  are  generally  decorated 
with  scenes  from  mediaeval  romances,  and  are  therefore 
especially  interesting.  A  fine  example  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  collection,  of  which  a  photograph  is  given.  On 
the  lid  an  ornament  is  shown,  and  also  an  attack  on  the 
Castle  of  Love  —  a  favorite  subject.  Other  compartments 
illustrate  subjects  from  the  romances  of  Alexander  and 
Tristram,  and  the  celebrated  one  of  Lancelot.  'I  he  British 
Museum  possesses  an  extremely  interesting  early  English 
casket  in  bone,  upon  which  the  myth  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  and  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  are  carved.  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  describing  this,  says :  “  It  is  one  of  the  costli¬ 
est  treasures  of  English  art  now  in  existence.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Northumbrian  work  and  of  Northumbrian  fbt 
speech,  it  is  doubly  precious.  But  we  know  nothing  of  its 
history.  Probably,  as  the  gift  of  some  English  priest  or 
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ja^an,  it  may  have  lain  for  centuries  in  the  treasury  of 
one  of  the  French  churches,  whence  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  a  well-known  dealer  in  antiquities  in  Paris.  There  it 
was  happily  seen,  and  purchased,  some  years  ago,  by  our 
distinguished  archseologist,  Augustus  VV.  Franks,  Esq. 
The  price  given  for  it  was  very  great.”  (Stephens’  Runic 
Monuments.)  Mr.  Franks  has  liberally  presented  this 
raluable  casket  to  the  British  Museum.  It  appears  in  the 
recently  issued  series  of  photographs  of  the  gems  of  that 

collection. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  references  to  ivory  caskets 
and  coffers  in  mediaeval  inventories  and  other  documents. 
In  1502,  we  have  this  entry  among  the  privy-purse  ex¬ 
penses  of  Elizabeth  of  York  :  “  Item,  the  same  day  (May 
28)  to  Maistres  Alianor  Johns  for  money  by  hir  geven  in 
reward  to  a  servant  of  the  Lady  Lovell  for  bringing  a 
chest  of  iverey  with  the  passion  of  our  "Lord  thereon 
iij*-  iiij^'”  The  Church  St.  Mary  Outwich,  London,  had  in 
1518  “a  box  of  eivery  garnyshede  with  silver,”  and  “  a  box 
ofyvorv  with  xj  relyks  therein.”  Sixteen  years  after,  the 
guild  oi  the  Virgin  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  had  “  a  littil 
tox  of  ivery  bound  with  gymes  (gimmals)  of  silver.” 
Going  back  to  an  earlier  peri(^,  there  were  in  the  treasury 
at  Durham,  in  1383,  “an  ivory  casket  containing  a  vest¬ 
ment  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,”  and  “  a  small  coffer  of  ivory 
containing  a  robe  of  St.  Cuthbert.”  Some  of  the  caskets  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  decorated  with  morris- 
dancers  and  persons  playing  on  musical  instruments. 

Combs  were  richly  ornamented.  One  was  found  among 
the  relics  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  This 
was  doubtless  used  by  a  bishop  before  celebrating  high 
mass.  There  is  one  of  these  characters  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  iMuth  Kensington  collection  contains  some  made  for 
domestic  use. 

Mirror-cases  were  ornamented  with  scenes  from  domestic 
life  or  from  poems  or  romances.  Hawking-parties,  and 
people  playing  at  chess  or  draughts,  are  frequently  repre¬ 
sented  upon  them.  But  perhaps  more  interesting  than 
these  are  the  chessmen  themselves,  examples  of  which,  of 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris.  Sir  F.  Madden  says  of  these :  “  The  dresses  and 
ornaments  are  all  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  Greek  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  ninth  century;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
convinced,  from  the  general  character  of  the  figures,  that 
these  chessmen  really  belonged  to  the  period  assigned  them 
by  tradition,  and  were,  in  tdl  probability,  executed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and  sent  as  a  present  to 
Charlemagne,  either  by  the  Empress  Irene,  or  by  her  suc¬ 
cessor  Nicephorus.  .  .  .  One  thing  is  certain,  that  these 
chessmen,  from  their  size  and  workmanship,  must  have 
been  designed  for  no  ignoble  personage  ;  and  from  the  de¬ 
cided  style  of  Greek  art,  it  is  a  more  natural  inference  to 
suppose  them  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  a  sovereign  of 
Ae  Lower  Empire,  than  that  they  came  to  him  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  from  the  ‘  Moorish  princes  of  Spain,  or  even  from  the 
Calif  Haroun  al  Raschid,  who  gave  many  costly  gifts  to  the 
Emwror  of  the  West.’  ” 

Chess  is  mentioned  in  a  history  of  Ramsey  monastery, 
written  c.  1100;  and  Chaucer,  in  his  “Merchant’s  Tale,” 
describes  a  chessboard :  — 

“  So  when  they  had  ydyned,  the  cloth  was  up  y  take, 

A  ches  ther  was  ybrought  forth  ; 

The  ches  was  all  of  ivory,  the  meyne  (set)  fresh  and  new, 

Ipulshid  and  ypikid,  of  white,  asure,  and  blew.” 

A  remarkably  fine  set  of  chessmen  were  found  in  1831,  in 
the  Isle  of  Lewis  in  Scotland,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Sixty-seven  pieces  were  found  in  all,  belonging 
to  several  sets.  These  are  of  walrus-ivory  (which  sut 
>Unce  has  always  been  popular  with  nations  of  Scandina- 
^tn  origin),  and  so  are  the  majority  of  those  circular  pieces, 
like  our  draughtsmen,  used  to  play  at  the  mediaeval  game 
of  “tables.”  >  V  3  8 

Ivory  crosier  heads  are  generally  very  beautifully  orna- 
oiented.  These  heads  of  pastoral  staves  were  at  first  of  the 


fan  shape,  like  that  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of 
the  eleventh  century,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  crook  form  superseded  this  shape  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  serpent  often  appears 
upon  them  —  an  emblem  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  or  in 
allusion  to  the  rod  of  Moses.  Those  which  remain  to  us 
are  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  so  few  have 
heen  preserved.  Vast  quantities  of  Church  ornaments  were 
destroyed  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  absence  of  examples  of  ivory  pastoral 
staves  is  very  remarkable. 

The  pax  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  sending  the  kiss  of 
peace  from  the  celebrant  to  the  people,  was  sometimes 
made  of  ivory ;  in  fact,  this  substance  seems  to  have  been 
largely  used  for  almost  every  purpose  connected  with  the 
service  of  the  Chuich.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  ivories 
in  the  South  Kensington  collection  is  part  of  the  handle  of 
a  Jlabellum,  or  ecclesiastical  fan.  In  the  East,  these  fans 
were  needed  to  keep  off  flies  from  the  chalice,  etc. ;  but  in 
the  West,  says  Mr.  Maskell,  its  introduction  was  a  kind  of 
fashion,  and  having  no  symbolism,  an  unmeaning  introduc¬ 
tion  from  the  Oriental  rite.  Holy-water  sprinklers  had 
often  also  richly  carved  ivory  handles. 

The  beautiful  ivory  statuettes  in  which  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  is  so  rich,  were  generally  used  for  private 
oratories.  These  were  sometimes  made  more  imposing  by 
the  addition  of  a  canopy  and  wings,  the  latter  being  further 
ornamented  with  smaller  figures.  There  was  at  Lincoln 
in  1536,  “a  tabernacle  of  two  leaves,  gemmels  (hinges), 
and  lock  of  silver,  containing  the  coronation  of  our  Lady ;  ” 
and  also  “  a  tabernacle  of  ivory  standing  upon  four  feet, 
with  two  leaves,  with  one  image  of  our  Lady  in  the  middle, 
and  the  salutation  of  our  Lady  in  one  leaf,  and  the  nativ¬ 
ity  of  our  Lady  in  the  other.”  The  largest  statuette  known 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  Barker.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  French,  of  the  Burgundian  school,  and  is 
twenty-three  inches  high,  and  six  wide. 

Mediaeval  ivories  were  frequently  colored,  and  further 
enriched  with  gilding.  Labarte,  in  his  well-known  work, 
gives  an  engraving  from  an  illumination  in  a  French  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  shewing  a  female  artist 
painting  a  statue.  In  this,  the  mediaeval  craftsman  was 
only  following  the  practice  of  the  sculptors  of  the  early 
Greek  school. 

Ivory  crucifixes  are  very  rare,  and  hundreds  of  fine  ex¬ 
amples  must  have  perished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  How 
significant  is  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  found  often 
in  a  series  of  returns  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
county  of  Lincoln  —  namely,  “  with  the  rest  of  the  trash 
and  tromperie  w'**  appertaynid  to  the  popish  service,”  in 
recording  the  ornaments  destroyed.  A  very  fine  crucifix 
of  ivory'  is  preserved  in  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Spanish 
Place,  London,  the  gift  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  figure 
is  colored  to  imitate  life,  blood  being  shewn  by  jewelled 
work  in  rubbles.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Maskell 
says  it  fails  in  calling  forth  expressions  of  pure  religious 
sentiment,  the  reality  of  treatment  being  too  near  the 
truth. 

Besides  the  diptychs  for  private  devotion,  double  leaves 
and  single  plaques  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  writ¬ 
ing.  The  hack  of  the  plaque  was  depressed,  in  order  to 
hold  wax,  which  was  written  upon  with  a  pointel  or  stylus. 
Chaucer,  in  the  “  Sompnour’s  Tale,”  says :  — 

“  His  felaw  had  a  staff  tipped  with  horn, 

A  pair  of  tables  all  of  ivory, 

And  a  pointel  ypolished  fetishly. 

And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood. 

Of  alle  folk  that  gaue  hem  any  good.  .  .  . 

Or  geve  us  of  your  brann  if  ye  have  any, 

A  dagon  of  your  blanket,  leve  dame. 

Our  suster  dere,  lo,  here  I  write  your  name.” 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  the  majority  of 
mediaeval  ivories  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
finest  period  for  these  works  is  from  1280  to  1850.  Most 
ivories  have  been  described  as  French  or  Flemish,  hut 
many  of  these  must  surely  be  English.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
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cannot  point  to  manj  examples  which  are  unquestionably 
examples  of  English  work.  One  of  these  is  the  triptych  in 
the  British  Museum,  known  to  have  been  carved  for 
Grandison,  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  a  leaf  of  a  diptych  also 
executed  for  him.  Sir  Oigby  Wyatt,  in  a  lecture  before 
the  Arundel  Society,  in  spewing  of  the  various  styles, 
says :  “  A  peculiar  nez  retrousse,  a  dimpled,  pouting,  and 
yet  smiling  mouth,  a  general  gentillesse  of  treatment  and 
a  brilliant  yet  rapid  mode  of  technical  execution,  stamp 
the  French  work  with  an  almost  unmistakable  character. 
To  the  English  style  may  be  assigned  a  position  midwi^ 
between  the  French  and  the  second  Italian  manner.  It 
does  not  exhibit  the  gayety  and  tenderness  of  the  former, 
nor  has  it  quite  the  grandeur  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  marked 
by  a  sober  earnestness  of  expression  in  serious  action  which 
neither  of  these  styles  possesses.” 

Of  all  the  mediaeval  workers  in  ivory  whose  works  are 
our  wonder  and  delight,  the  names  of  two  only  have  been 
transmitted  to  posterity.  Sir  D.  Wyatt  and  Labarte  each 
name  one  only,  Jean  Lebraellier  (carver  to  Charles  V.  of 
France),  and  Jehan  Nicolle,  who  executed  a  pax  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Maskell  adds  to  the  interest  of  his 
volume  W  giving  an  Appendix,  containing  a  careful 
account  of  the  ivories  in  the  British  Museum,  Bodleian 
Library,  Ashmolcan,  Soane,  and  Liverpool  Museums,  and 
the  Mevrick  collection. 

We  have  added  up  the  cost  of  the  South  Kensington 
ivories,  and  the  following  is  the  result :  two  hundred  and 
fifly-two  pieces  cost  £18,070,  or  an  average  of  £71  14s. 
But  twelve  of  these  cost  £6,784  —  an  average  of  £665 
4s.  —  the  highest  price  being  £2,142  for  the  figures  and 
plaques  inserted  in  the  SoltikofiF  Reliquary  (twelfth  cen- 
tury). 


UNDER  THE  CLOAK. 

BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

If  there  be  a  thing  in  the  world  that  my  soul  hateth,  it 
is  a  long  uight  journey  by  rail.  In  the  old  coaching  days 
I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  minded  it,  passing  swiftly 
through  a  summer  night  on  the  top  of  a  speedy  coach,  with 
the  star  arch  black-blue  above  one’s  head,  the  sweet  smell 
of  earth,  and  her  numberless  flowers  and  grasses,  in  one’s 
nostrils,  and  the  pleasant  trot,  trot,  trot,  trot,  of  the  four 
strong  horses  in  one’s  ears.  But  by  railway  1  —  in  a  little 
stuflTy  compartment,  with  nothing  to  amuse  you  if  you  keep 
awake ;  with  a  dim  lamp  hanging  above  you,  tantalizing  you 
with  the  idea  that  you  can  read  by  its  light,  and  when  you 
try,  satisfactorily  proving  to  you  that  you  cannot,  and,  if  you 
sleep,  breaking  your  neck,  or  at  least  stiffening  it,  by  the 
brutal  arrangement  of  the  hard  cushions.  These  thoughts 
pass  sulkily  and  rebelliously  through  my  head  as  I  sit  in  my 
sitlon  in  the  Ecu,  at  Geneva,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fine 
autumn  day  on  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  have  settled  to 
take  my  place  in  the  night  train  for  Paris.  I  have  put  off 
going  as  long  as  I  can. 

1  j'Ice  Geneva,  and  am  leaving  some  pleasant  and  con¬ 
genial  friends,  but  now,  go  I  must.  My  husband  is  to  meet 
me  at  the  station  in  Paris  at  six  o’clock  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Six  o’clock  I  what  a  barbarous  hour  at  which  to  ar¬ 
rive  1  I  am  putting  on  my  bonnet  and  cloak ;  I  look  at 
myself  in  the  glass  with  an  air  of  anticipative  disgust. 
Yes,  I  look  trim  and  spruce  enough  now  —  a  not  disagree¬ 
able  object,  perhaps  —  with  sleek  hair,  quick  and  alert  eyes, 
and  pink-tiiitcd  cheeks.  Alas!  at  six  o’clock  to-mor¬ 
row  morning  what  a  different  tale  there  will  be  to  tell ! 
Dishevelled,  dusty  locks,  half-open  weary  eyes,  a  disordered 
dress  and  a  green-colored  countenance. 

I  turn  away  with  a  pettish  gesture,  and  reflecting  that  at 
least  there  is  no  wisdom  in  living  my  miseries  twice  over, 
I  go  down-stairs,  and  get  into  the  hired  open  carriage 
which  awaits  me.  My  maid  and  man  follow  with  the  lug- 
I  give  stricter  injunctions  Uian  ordinary  to  my 
maid  never  for  one  moment  to  lose  her  hold  of  the  dress¬ 
ing-case  which  contains,  as  it  happens,  a  great  many  more 
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valuable  jewels  than  people  are  wont  to  travel  in  foreign 
parts  with,  nor  of  a  certain  costly  and  beautiful  Dresden 
china  and  gold  Louis-Quatorze  clock,  which  I  am  carrying 
home  as  a  present  to  my  people.  We  reach  the  station, 
and  I  straightway  betake  myself  to  the  first-class  talle 
(Tatfenfe,  there  to  remain  penned  up  till  the  officials  undo 
the  gates  of  purgatory  and  release  us  —  an  arrangement 
whose  wisdom  I  nave  yet  to  learn.  There  are  ten  minutes 
to  spare,  and  the  salle  is  filling  fuller  and  fuller  every  mo¬ 
ment.  Chiefly  my  countrymen,  countrywomen,  and  coun¬ 
try  children,  beginning  to  troop  home  to  their  partridges. 
I  look  curiously  round  at  them,  speculating  as  to  which 
of  them  will  be  my  companion  or  companions  through  the 
night. 

There  are  no  very  unusual  types :  girls  in  sailor  hats 
and  blonde  hair-fringes ;  strong-minded  old  maids  in 
painstakingly  ugly  waterproofs;  baldish  fathers;  fattish 
mothers ;  a  German  or  two,  with  prominent  pale  eyes  and 
spectacles.  I  have  just  decided  on  the  companions  I 
snould  prefer ;  a  large  young  man,  who  belongs  to  nobodj, 
and  looks  as  if  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  laughing  — 
alas  I  he  is  not  likely  1  he  is  sure  to  want  to  smoke !  —  and 
a  handsome  and  prosperous-looking  young  couple.  They 
are  more  likely,  as  very  probably,  in  the  man’s  case,  the 
bride-love  will  overcome  the  cigar-love.  The  porter  comes 
up.  The  key  turns  in  the  lock  ;  the  doors  open.  At  first 
I  am  standing  close  to  them  flattening  my  nose  against  the 
glass,  and  looking  out  on  Jie  pavement;  but  as  the  pas¬ 
sengers  become  more  numerous,  I  withdraw  from  my  prom¬ 
inent  position,  anticipating  a  rush  for  carriages.  I  hat* 
and  dread  exceedingly  a  crowd,  and  would  much  prefer  at 
any  time  to  miss  ray  train  rather  than  be  squeezed  and 
jostled  by  one.  In  consequence,  my  maid  and  I  are  al¬ 
most  the  last  people  to  emerge,  and  have  the  last  and 
worst  choice  of  seats.  We  run  along  the  train  looking  in; 
the  footman,  my  maid,  and  I.  Full  — full  everywhere! 

“  Dames  seules  f  ”  asks  the  guard. 

“  Certainly  not  1  Neither  ‘  Dames  seules  ’  nor  ‘  F«- 
meurs ;  ’  but  if  it  must  be  one  or  the  other,  ‘  Fumeurs.'  ” 

I  am  growing  nervous,  when  I  see  the  footman,  who  is  a 
little  ahead  of  us,  standing  with  an  open  carriage  door  in 
his  hand,  and  signing  to  us  to  make  haste.  Ah  1  it  is  all 
right  1  it  always  comes  right  when  one  does  not  fuss  one’s 
self. 

“  Plenty  of  room  here ’m ;  only  two  gentlemen.” 

I  put  my  foot  on  the  high  step  and  climb  in.  Rather 
uncivil  of  the  two  gentlemen  1  —  neither  of  them  offers  to 
help  me;  but  they  aie  not  looking  this  way,  I  suppose. 
“  Mind  the  dressing-case !  ”  I  cry  nervously,  as  I  stretch 
out  my  hand  to  help  the  maid  Watson  up.  The  man 
pushes  her  from  behind ;  in  she  comes  —  dressing-case, 
clock,  and  all.  Here  we  are  for  the  night  1 

I  am  so  busy  and  amused  looking  out  of  the  window, 
seeing  the  different  parties  bidding  their  friends  go<^_-by, 
and  watching  with  indignation  the  barbaric  and  malicions 
manner  in  which  the  porters  burl  the  luckless  luggage 
about,  that  we  have  steamed  out  of  the  station,  and  are 
fairly  off  for  Paris,  before  I  have  the  curiosity  to  glanM  at 
my  fellow-passengers.  Well  1  when  I  do  take  a  look  at 
them,  I  do  not  make  much  of  it.  Watson  and  I  oceWY 
the  two  seats  by  one  window,  facing  one  another :  our  fel¬ 
low-travellers  have  not  taken  the  other  two  window  ’ 
they  occupy  the  middle  ones,  next  us.  They  are  CJth 
reading,  behind  newspapers.  Weill  we  shall 
much  amusement  out  of  them.  I  give  them  up  as  a  baa 
job.  Ah !  if  I  could  have  had  my  wish,  and  had  the 
laughing  young  man,  and  the  pretty  young  couple,  for  com- 

E,  the  night  would  not  perhaps  have  seemed  so  long- 
ever,  I  should  have  been  mortified  for  them  to  hate 
seen  how  green  I  looked  when  the  dawn  came ;  and,  as  to 
these  commiscoyageurs,  I  do  not  care  if  I  look  as 
grass  in  their  eyes.  Thus,  all  no  doubt  is  for  the  best, 
and  at  all  events  it  is  a  good  trite  copy-book  maxim  to  say  so. 
So  I  forget  all  about  them,  fix  my  eyes  on  the  landscape^' 
ing  by,  and  fall  into  a  variety  of  thoughts.  “  Will  my  h^ 
band  really  get  up  in  time  to  come  and  meet  me  at  the  s 
tion  to-morrow  morning  ?  ”  He  does  so  cordially  hate  getting 
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gp.  Mv  only  chance  is  his  not  having  gone  to  bed  at  all. 
Ilow  will  he  be  looking  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  for  four 
months.  Will  he  have  succeeded  in  curbing  his  tendency  to 
^  during  his  Norway  fishing  V  Probably  not.  Fishing,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rather  a  fat-making  occupation  ;  sluggish 
and  sedentary.  Shall  we  have  a  plea.sant  party  at  the 
Imnse  we  are  going  to,  for  shooting  t  To  whom  in  Paris 
shall Igo for  my  gown ?  Worth ?  No,  Worth  is  beyond 
me.  Inere  I  leave  the  future,  and  go  back  into  past 
enjoyments ;  e.xcursions  to  Lansmere ;  trips  down  the  lake 
m  Chilton;  a  hundred  and  one  pleasantnesses.  The  time 
slips  by ;  the  afternoon  is  drawing  towards  evening ;  a 
bemnning  of  dusk  is  coming  over  the  landscape. 

I  look  round.  Good  heavens  1  what  can  those  men  find 
so  interesting  in  the  papers  ?  I  thought  them  hideously 
linll,  when  I  looked  over  them  this  morning ;  and  yet  they 
*re  still  persistently  reading.  What  can  they  have  got 
bold  of  ?  I  cannot  well  see  what  the  man  beside  me  has ; 
\m  vis-a-vis  is  buried  in  an  English  Times.  Just  as  I  am 
tbinkinz  about  him  he  puts  down  his  paper,  and  1  see  his 
(nee.  Nothing  very  remarkable ;  a  long  black  beard,  and 
a  hat  tilted  somewhat  low  over  his  forehead.  I  turn  away 
my  eyes  hastily,  for  fear  of  being  caught  inquisitively 
scanning ;  but  still,  out  of  their  corners  I  see  that  he  has 
taken  a  little  bottle  out  of  his  travelling  bag,  has  poured 
some  of  its  contents  into  a  glass,  and  is  putting  it  to  its 
lips.  It  appears  as  if  —  and,  at  the  time  it  hapi)ens,  I 
hare  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  drinking.  Then  I 
feel  that  he  is  addressing  me.  I  look  up  and  towards  him ; 
he  is  holding  out  the  phial  to  me,  and  saying,  — 

“May  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  madame  some?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,  monsieur  1  ”  I  answer,  shaking  my  head 
hastily  and  speaking  rather  abruptly.  There  is  nothing 
that  1  dislike  more  than  being  offered  strange  eatables  or 
drinkables  in  a  train  or  a  strange  hymn-book  in  church. 

He  smiles  politely,  and  then  adds. 

“  Perhaps  the  other  lady  might  be  persuaded  to  take  a 
little  ?  ” 

“No,  thank  you,  sir,  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,”  re¬ 
plies  Watson  briskly,  in  almost  as  ungrateful  a  tone  as 
mine. 

Again  he  smiles,  bows,  and  re-buries  himself  in  his 
newspaper.  The  thread  of  my  thoughts  is  broken  ;  I  feel 
an  odd  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  that 
bottle.  Certainly  it  is  not  sherry  or  spirit  of  any  kind, 
for  it  has  diffused  no  odor  through  the  carriage.  At  this 
time  the  man  beside  me  has  said  and  done  nothing.  I 
wish  he  would  move  or  speak,  or  do  something.  I  peep 
covertly  at  him.  Well  1  at  all  events,  he  is  well  defended 
against  the  night  chill.  What  a  voluminous  cloak  he  is 
wrapped  in  ;  how  entirely  it  shrouds  his  figure  I  —  trimmed 
with  fur  too  1  Why,  it  might  be  January  instead  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  that  cloak  mades  me  feel 
nther  uncomfortable.  I  wish  they  would  both  move  to 
the  window,  instead  of  sitting  next  us.  Bah  1  am  1  setting 
up  to  be  a  timid  dove  ?  I,  who  rather  pique  myself  on  my 
bravery  —  on  my  indifference  to  tramps,  bulls,  ghosts? 
The  clock  has  been  deposited  with  the  umbrellas,  parasols, 
•pare  shawls,  rugs,  etc.,  in  the  netting  above  Watson’s 
dressing-case  —  a  very  large  and  heavy  one  — 
is  sitting  on  her  lap.  I  lean  forward  and  say  to  her,  — 

“  That  box  must  rest  very  heavily  on  your  knee,  and  I 
want  a  footstool  —  I  should'  be  more  comfortable  if  I  had 
one  —  let  me  put  my  feet  on  it.” 

I  *'^*^*'  somehow  my  sapphires  will  be  safer 

rf  I  have  them  where  I  can  always  feel  that  they  are  there. 
We  make  the  desired  change  in  our  arrangements.  Yes, 
both  my  feet  are  on  it. 

The  landscape  outside  is  darkening  quickly  now ;  our 
<*un  lamp  is  beginning  to  assert  its  importance.  Still  the 
iMn  read.  I  feel  a  sensation  of  irritation.  What  can 
“toy  mean  by  it  ?  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  can 
print  of  the  Timet  by  this  feeble  shaky 

,  so  thinking,  the  one  who  had  before  spoken 

hJ?  his  paper,  folds  it  up,  and  deposits  it  on  the  seat 
oeiide  him.  Then,  drawing  his  little  bottle  out  of  his  bag 


a  second  time,  drinks,  or  seems  to  drink,  from  it.  Then 
he  again  turns  to  me  :  — 

“  Madame  will  pardon  me  ;  but  if  madame  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  try  a  little  of  this  ;  it  is  a  cordial  of  a  most  re¬ 
freshing  and  invigorating  description ;  and  if  she  will 
have  the  amiability  to  allow  me  to  say  so,  madame  looks 
faint.” 

What  can  he  mean  by  his  urgency  ?  Is  it  pure  polite¬ 
ness  ?  I  wish  it  were  not  growing  so  dark.  These 
thoughts  run  through  my  head  as  I  hesitate  for  an  instant 
what  answer  to  make.  Then  an  idea  occurs  to  me,  and  I 
manufacture  a  civil  smile  and  say,  “  Thank  you  very  much, 
monsieur  I  I  am  a  little  faint,  as  you  observe.  I  think  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  obliging  offer.”  So  saying,  1 
take  the  glass  and  touch  it  with  my  lips.  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  I  do  not  think  I  did  more ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  swallow  a  drop,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  done 
so.  He  smiles  with  a  gratified  air. 

“  The  other  lady  will  now,  perhaps,  follow  your  exam¬ 
ple  ?  ” 

By  this  time  I  am  beginning  to  feel  thoroughly  uncom¬ 
fortable  ;  whg,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  explain.  What  is 
this  cordial  that  he  is  so  eager  to  urge  upon  us  ?  Though 
determined  not  to  subject  myself  to  its  influence,  I  must  see 
its  cflects  upon  another  person.  Bather  brutal  of  me,  per¬ 
haps;  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  anatomist,  who,  in  the 
interest  of  science,  tortures  live  dogs  and  cats ;  but  I  am 
telling  you  facts  —  not  what  I  ought  to  have  done,  but 
what  I  did.  I  make  a  sign  to  Watson  to  drink  some.  She 
obeys,  nothing  loath.  She  has  been  working  hard  all  day, 
packing  and  getting  under  way,  and  she  is  tired.  There 
is  no  feigning  about  her  1  She  has  emptied  the  glass. 
Now  to  see  what  comes  of  it  —  what  ha[>pens  to  my  live 
dog  1  The  bottle  is  replaced  in  the  bag ;  still  we  are  racing 
on,  racing  on,  past  the  hills  and  fields  and  villages.  How 
indistinct  they  are  all  growing  1  I  turn  back  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  outside  view  to  the  inside  one.  Why, 
the  woman  is  asleep  already  I  her  chin  buried  in  her 
chest,  her  mouth  half  open,  looking  exceedingly  imbecile 
and  very  plain,  as  most  people,  when  asleep  out  of  bed,  do 
look.  A  nice  invigorating  potion,  indeed  I  I  wish  to 
heaven  that  I  had  gone  aux  fumeurs,  or  even  with  that 
cavalcade  of  nursery-maids  and  unwholesome-looking  ba¬ 
bies,  aux  dames  seules,  next  door.  At  all  events,  I  am  not 
at  all  sleepy  myself  —  that  is  a  blessing.  I  shall  see  what 
happens.  Yes,  by  the  bye,  I  must  see  what  he  meant  to 
happen  ;  I  must  affect  to  fall  asleep  too.  I  close  my  eyes, 
and  gradually  sinking  my  chin  on  my  chest,  try  to  droop 
my  jaws  and  hang  my  cheeks,  with  a  semblance  of  bona 
fide  slumber.  Apparently  I  succeed  pretty  well.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  minut  j  I  distinctly  feel  two  hands  very 
cautiously  and  carefully  lifting  and  removing  my  feet  from 
the  dressing-box. 

A  cold  chill  creeps  over  me,  and  then  the  blood  rushes 
to  my  head  and  ears.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  I  have  always  thought  the  better  of  myself  ever 
since  for  it ;  but,  strange  to  say,  I  keep  my  presence  of 
mind.  Still  affecting  to  sleep,  I  give  a  sort  of  kick,  and 
instantly  the  hands  are  withdrawn  and  all  is  perfectly 
quiet  again.  I  now  feign  to  wake  gradually,  with  a  yawn 
and  a  stretch ;  and  on  moving  about  my  feet  a  little,  find 
that,  despite  my  kick,  they  have  been  too  clever  for  me, 
and  have  dexterously  removed  my  box  and  substituted 
another.  The  way  in  which  I  make  this  pleasant  discov¬ 
ery  is,  that  whereas  mine  was  perfectly  flat  at  the  top,  on 
the  surface  of  the  object  that  is  now  beneath  my  feet  there 
is  some  sort  of  excrescence  —  a  handle  of  some  sort  or 
other.  There  is  no  denying  it  —  brave  I  may  be  —  I  may 
laugh  at  people  for  running  from  hulls,  for  disliking  to 
sleep  in  a  room  by  themselves  for  fear  of  ghosts,  for  hurry¬ 
ing  past  tramps,  but  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  frightened. 
I  look  cautiously,  in  a  sideway  manner,  at  the  man  beside 
me.  How  very  still  he  is  I  Were  they  his  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  the  man  opposite  him  ?  I  take  a  fuller  look  than 
I  have  yet  ventured  to  do,  turning  slightly  round  for  the 
purpose.  He  is  still  reading,  or  at  least  still  holding  the 
paper,  for  the  reading  must  be  a  farce.  I  look  at  bis 
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hands  ;  they  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  they  | 
were  when  I  affected  to  w  to  sleep,  although  the  pose  of  j 
the  rest  of  his  body  is  Hightly  altered.  Suddenly  I  turn 
extremely  cold,  for  it  has  dawned  on  me  that  they  are  not 
real  hands  —  they  are  certainly  false  ones.  Yes,  though 
the  carriage  is  shaking  very  much  with  our  rapid  motion, 
and  the  light  is  shaking  too,  yet  there  is  no  mistake.  I 
look  indeed  more  closely,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure.  The  one 
nearest  me  is  ungloved,  the  other  gloved.  I  look  at  the 
nearest  one.  Yes,  it  is  of  an  opaque  waxen  whiteness.  I 
can  plainly  see  the  rouge  put  under  the  finger-nails  to 
represent  the  coloring  of  life.  I  try  to  give  one  glance  at 
his  face.  The  paper  still  partially  hides  it,  and  as  he  is 
leaning  his  head  back  against  the  cushion,  where  the  light 
hardly  penetrates,  I  am  completely  baffled  in  my  efforts. 

Great  heavens  1  What  is  ^oing  to  happen  to  me  ?  what 
shall  I  do  V  how  much  of  him  is  real  f  where  are  his  real 
1-  -  ds?  what  is  going  on  under  that  awful  cloak?  The 
i^r  border  touches  me  as  I  sit  by  him.  1  draw  convulsively 
and  shrinkingly  away,  and  try  to  S(]ueeze  myself  up  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  window.  But  alas  I  to  what  good  ? 
How  absolutely  and  utterly  powerless  I  am !  How  entirely 
at  their  mercy  1  And  there  is  Watson  still  sleeping  swin¬ 
ishly  —  breathing  heavily,  opposite  me.  Shall  I  try  to 
wake  her  ?  But  to  what  end  V  She  being  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  vile  drug,  my  efforts  will  certainly  be  useless,  j 
and  will  probably  arouse  the  man  to  employ  violence 
against  me.  Sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the  night  I 
suppose  they  are  pretty  sure  to  murder  me,  but  I  had 
rather  that  it  should  be  later  than  sooner. 

While  I  think  these  things,  1  am  lying  back  quite  still, 
for,  as  I  philosophically  reflect,  not  all  the  screaming  in  the 
world  will  help  me :  if  I  had  twenty-lung  power  I  could 
not  drown  the  rush  of  an  express  train.  Oh,  if  my  dear 
boy  were  but  here  —  my  husband  I  mean  —  fat  or  lean, 
how  thankful  I  should  be  to  see  him  I  Oh,  that  cloak,  and 
those  horrid  waxy  hands  !  Of  course  —  I  see  it  now  1  — 
they  remained  stuck  out,  while  the  man’s  red  ones  were 
fumbling  about  my  feet.  In  the  midst  of  my  agony  of 
fright  a  thou^t  of  Madame  Tussaud  flashes  ludicrously 
across  me.  Then  they  begin  to  talk  of  me.  It  is  plain 
that  they  are  not  taken  in  by  mv  feint  of  sleep ;  they  speak 
in  a  clear  loud  voice,  evidently  for  my  benefit.  One  of 
them  begins  by  saying,  “  What  a  good-looking  woman  she 
is  !  Evidently  in  her  premiere  jeunesse  too  ”  —  reader,  I 
struck  thirty  last  May  —  “  and  also  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  her  being  of  exalted  rank  —  a  duchess  probably.” 
(A  dead  duchess  by  morning,  think  I  grimly.)  They  go 
on  to  say  how  odd  it  is  that  people  in  my  class  of  life  never 
travel  with  their  own  jewels,  but  always  with  paste  ones, 
the  real  ones  being  meanwhile  deposited  at  the  banker’s. 
My  poor,  poor  sapphires  I  good-by  —  a  long  good-by  to 
you.  But  indeed  1  will  willingly  compound  for  the  loss 
of  you  and  the  rest  of  my  ornaments  —  will  go  bare-necked, 
and  bare-armed,  or  clad  in  Salviati  beads  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  —  so  that  I  do  but  attain  the  next  stopping-place 
alive. 

As  I  am  so  thinking  one  of  the  men  looks,  or  I  imagine 
tliat  he  looks,  rather  curiously  towards  me.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  fear  lest  they  should  read  on  my  face  the  signs  of  the 
agony  of  terror  I  am  enduring,  I  throw  my  pocket-handker¬ 
chief —  a  very  fine  cambric  one  —  over  my  face. 

And  now,  oh  reader  I  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  believe ;  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  myself ;  but,  as  I  so  lie,  despite  the  tumult  of  my  mind 
—  despite  the  chilly  terror  which  seems  to  be  numbing  my 
feelings  —  in  the  midst  of  it  all  a  drowsiness  keeps  stealing 
over  me.  I  am  now  convinced  either  that  vile  potion  must 
have  been  of  extraordinary  strength,  or  that  I,  through  the 
shaking  of  the  earriage  or  the  unsteadiness  of  my  hand, 
carried  more  to  my  mouth  and  swallowed  more  —  I  did 
not  mean  to  swallow  any  —  than  I  intended,  for  —  you  will 
hardly  credit  it,  but  —  1  fell  asleep  ! 

When  I  awake — awake  with  a  bewildered,  mixed  sense 
of  having  been  a  long  time  asleep  —  of  not  knowing  where 
I  am  —  and  of  having  some  great  dread  and  horror  on  my 
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mind  —  awake  and  look  round,  the  ilawn  is  breaking.  I 
shiver  with  the  chilly  sensation  that  the  coming  of  even  a 
warm  day  brings,  and  look  round,  still  half  unconsciously, 
in  a  misty  way.  But  what  has  happened  ?  IIow  empty 
the  carriage  is  1  The  dressing-case  is  gone  1  the  clock  is 
gone  1  the  man  who  sat  nearly  opposite  me  is  gone !  lYot- 
son  is  gone  !  But  the  man  in  the  cloak  and  the  wax  hands 
still  sits  beside  me  ;  still  the  hands  are  holding  the  paper ; 
still  the  fur  is  touching  me.  Good  God !  I  am  (ete-h-tete 
with  him  !  A  feeling  of  the  most  appalling  desolation  and 
despair  comes  over  me  —  vanquishes  me  utterly.  I  clasp 
my  hands  together  frantically,  and,  still  looking  at  the 
dim  form  beside  me,  groan  out,  “  Well  1  I  did  not  think 
that  Watson  would  have  forsaken  me  1  ”  Instantly,  a  sort 
of  movement  and  shiver  runs  through  the  figure ;  the  news- 

Eaper  drops  from  the  hands,  which,  however,  continue  to 
e  still  held  out  in  the  same  position,  as  if  still  grasping 
it ;  and  behind  the  newspaper,  I  see,  by  the  dim  morning 
light  and  the  dim  lamp-gleams,  that  there  is  no  real  face, 
but  a  mask.  A  sort  of  choked  sound  is  coming  from  be¬ 
hind  the  mask.  Shivers  of  cold  fear  are  running  over  me. 
Never  to  this  day  shall  I  know  what  gave  me  the  despair¬ 
ing  courage  to  do  it,  but  before  I  know  what  I  am  doing, 
I  find  myself  tearing  at  the  cloak  —  tearing  away  the  mask 
—  tearing  away  the  hands.  It  would  be  better  to  6nd 
anything  underneath — Satan  himself — a  horrible  dead 
body  —  anything,  sooner  than  submit  any  longer  to  this 
hideous  mystery.  And  I  am  rewarded.  When  the  cloak 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  —  when  the  mask,  and 
the  false  hands  and  false  feet  —  there  are  false  feel  too  — 
are  also  cast  away,  in  different  directions,  what  do  you 
think  I  find  underneath  ? 

Watson!  Yes:  it  appears  that  while  I  slept  —  I  feel 
sure  that  they  must  have  rubbed  some  more  of  the  drug  on 
my  lips  while  I  was  unconscious,  or  1  never  could  nave 
slept  so  heavily  or  so  long  —  they  dressed  up  Watson  in 
the  mask,  feet,  hands,  and  cloak ;  set  the  hat  on  her  head, 
gagged  her,  and  placed  her  beside  me  in  the  attitude  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  man.  They  had  then,  at  the  next  station,  got 
out,  taking  with  them  dressing-case  and  clock,  and  had 
made  off  in  all  security.  When  I  arrive  in  Paris,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  does  not  once  occur  to  me 
whether  I  am  looking  green  or  no. 

And  this  is  the  true  history  of  my  night  journey  to 
Paris  1  You  will  be  glad,  I  dare  say,  to  hear  that  I  ulti¬ 
mately  recovered  sapphires,  and  a  good  many  of  my 
other  ornaments.  The  police  being  promptly  set  on,  the 
robbers  were,  after  much  trouble  and  time,  at  length  se¬ 
cured  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  man  in  the  cloak  was  an 
ex-valet  of  my  husband’s,  who  was  acquainted  with  my 
bad  habit  of  travelling  in  company  with  my  trinkets  —  a 
bad  habit  which  I  have  since  seen  fit  to  abandon. 

What  I  have  written  is  literally  true,  though  it  did  not 
happen  to  myself. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  levelling  hand  of  civilization  has  in  most  countries 
in  Europe  set  aside  the  joyous  merry-making  common  at 
Christmas  in  earlier  periods ;  in  Russia,  however,  the  go(d 
olden  times  still  in  a  great  measure  prevail ;  for,  thou^  in 
St.  Petersburc  and  Moscow,  and  other  places  where  the 
influence  of  European  fashions  extends,  the  ancient  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  are  wearing  out,  in  the  remoter  provinces 
of  the  empire  thev  maintain  their  sway.  There  the  Chris¬ 
tian  festival  is  still  celebrated  according  to  the  forms  which 

[irevailed  on  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  ^e 
and.  The  ancient  ceremonies  are  considered  of  such  im¬ 
portance  by  the  majority  of  the  Russian  Mpulation,  that 
early  in  the  month  of  November  all  minds  become  bo^ 
with  thoughts  of  them.  About  this  period  the  fathers  of 
families  begin  to  reflect,  and  to  calculate  how  many 
sausages,  what  quantity  of  salted  meat,  how  many  bottles 
of  kirsch  and  other  liquors  they  ought  to  provide  for  the 
coming  festival ;  whilst  the  women  ponder  upon  the 
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ch»Dce«  of  spending  a  right  merry  Christmas ;  they  ar- 
nnge  among  themselves  whose  house  shall  be  selected  for 
ihe  entertainments,  whom  they  shall  invite  to  while  away 
the  long  evenings  with  them,  and  what  pirls  would  be  the 
giogt  welcome  guests  to  their  own  daughters,  should  it  be 
their  lot  to  celebrate  the  maiden  festival.  This  last  point 
in  particular  is  matter  for  deep  consideration ;  for  the 
roDn<'  ladies  in  Russia  are  the  heroines  of  the  Christmas 
festivities,  which  seem  invented  but  for  their  amusement. 
Meetings  of  friends  and  relatives  are  held  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  Philipowki,  or  time  of  Advent,  to  discuss  these 
important  matters,  when  bitter  contests  often  ensue,  to 
appease  which  many  a  propitiatory  gift,  and  many  a 
»ord  from  the  lips  of  nurses  and  tire-women,  who 
are  the  diplomatists  of  every  Russian  family,  have  to  be 
ipven. 

The  family  whose  house  is  selected  for  the  Christmas 
lestivities  must  be  rich  and  hospitably  inclined.  I^ong 
before  the  eve  of  St.  Wassili,  the  mistress  of  the  house  thus 
elected  begins  a  round  of  visits  to  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  family,  inviting  young  and  old,  mentioning 
each  person  by  name,  and  repeating  to  each  the  com¬ 
plimentary  speeches  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  On  the  following  day  the  same  round  is  made 
by  the  nurse  of  the  family  (babka  pozywatka),  whose 
mission  is  to  repeat  the  invitation  to  the  young  girls.  The 
entry  of  the  nurse  in  her  ambassadorial  character  into 
erery  house  is  greeted  with  loud  and  joyful  acclamations, 
and  she  is  received  with  many  marks  of  respect.  While 
she  is  delivering  her  messages,  she  mentions  each  person 
severally  invited,  and  adds  the  name  of  their  place  of 
residence ;  and  now  the  mistress  of  the  house  gets  in 
readiness  for  her  a  cup  of  wine,  and  prepares  to  wheedle 
out  of  her  the  names  of  the  other  guests  invited,  those  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  rejected,  and  lastly,  but  most 
important  of  all,  the  names  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  “  elected  ”  for  each  other.  This  last  question  refers 
to  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  customs  connected  with 
the  Christmas  festivities.  There  is  an  ancient  rule  which 
determines  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  the  festiv¬ 
ities  are  celebrated  shall  choose  for  each  young  lady  a 
male  companion  called  the  “  elected.”  His  privileges  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  maiden  are  greater  than  those  of 
other  young  men,  for  which  he  compensates  W  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  her  entertainment.  The  couple 
thus  joined  are  called  suzennyja,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
is  expected  to  show  much  discretion  in  her  selections ; 
because  whatever  she  decrees  in  these  matters  must  be 
unconditionally  submitted  to  by  fathers  and  mothers,  as 
well  as  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Whilst  the  matrons  are  making  arrangements  among 
themselves,  the  father  of  the  family  whose  house  has  been 
fleeted  is  by  no  means  idle ;  he  must  send  invitations  in 
r  or  the  guests  will  consider  themselves 

slighted.  Early  in  the  morning  he  calls  in  the  swat  —  a 
person  well  acouainted  with  the  duties  of  ambassador  — 
and  intrusts  to  him  the  greetings  and  messages  to  friends 
■md  relations.  The  swat  departs  upon  his  mission  with 
his  Wghly-decorated  baton  of  office  in  his  hand.  On 
entering  a  house  he  first  pronounces  a  short  prayer  before 
the  image  of  the  tutelary  saint,  and  then  bowing  pro- 
^  the  master  and  mistress,  says,  — 

“Philimon  Spiridonowitsch  and  Anna  Karpowna  salute 
vou,  father  Artamon  Triphonowitsch,  and  you,  mother 
tgaphia  Nelidowna.”  Here  he  makej  a  low  bow,  which  is 
returned  with  equal  courtesy,  and  the  persons  he  is  ad¬ 
dressing  reply,  — 

“We  humbly  thank  Philimon  Spiridonowitsch  and  Anna 
k^wna.” 

The  servant  theiT  resumes,  — 

“They  have  enjoined  me  humbly  to  solicit  you,  father 
•  rtamon  Triphonowitsch,  and  you,  mother  Agaphia  Neli- 
owna,  to  spend  a  few  hours  of  Christmas  evening  with 
■  <tn,  and  to  amuse  yourselves  as  best  may  suit  you,  to 
of  the  fair  maidens,  to  break  with  them 
t  of  bread  and  taste  a  grain  of  salt,  and  partake  with 
‘hem  of  the  roasted  goose.” 


Then  follow  the  formulas  which  obtain  ia  Russia,  such 
as  the  invited  not  accepting  the  invitation  until  politely 
pressed,  and  eventually  agreeing  to  come  without  fail. 

The  first  evening  in  the  house  of  entertainment  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  reception  of  the  “  fair  maidens.”  When 
darkness  sets  in,  crowds  of  peasants  are  seen  assembled 
outside  the  houses  in  which  the  great  entertainments  are 
to  take  place,  to  watch  for  a  sight  of  the  invited  guests, 
and  pass  their  judgment  on  the  various  retinues,  and  mark 
how  each  are  received.  Ixtng  trains  of  sledges  conduct 
the  maidens  to  the  house  of  their  hospitable  host.  In  the 
first  sledge  sit  the  maiden,  her  mother,  and  at  the  feet  of 
the  former  her  favorite  companion,  generally  a  poor  girl 
of  inferior  rank.  In  the  second  sledge  are  the  tire-women, 
with  the  jewel  caskets,  the  various  sweetmeiits  and  cakes 
with  which  the  fair  maidens  are  always  provided,  and 
presents  for  the  domestics  of  the  house  which  they  are 
about  to  visit.  After  these  follow  friends  and  relatives, 
and  domestics  ;  the  more  numerous  the  better  ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  train  is  the  honor  and  glory  that 
redound  to  the  house  at  which  it  stops.  Each  procession 
as  it  approaches  is  headed  by  the  babka  pozywatka,  an 
inviter-in-chief  of  the  family. 

On  arriving,  the  guests  do  not  immediately  descend  from 
their  sledges,  but  await,  amidst  the  cracking  of  whips,  the 
jingling  of  the  sledge  bells,  and  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
hundreds  of  spectators  gathered  in  the  street,  the  host  and 
hostess,  who,  on  hearing  the  signal,  descend  to  the  gate  of 
the  court-yard  to  receive  them.  The  first  greeting  consists 
in  many  ceremonies,  bows  and  salutations,  performed  in 
silence,  which  is  not  broken  until  the  parties  have  entered 
the  court-yard  together.  The  guests  are  then  introduced 
into  the  house,  and  having  prayed  before  Uie  images  of  the 
saints,  exchange  greetings  with  their  neighbors  and  others 
who  are  present,  and  after  other  polite  ceremonies  have 
been  gone  through,  the  new-comers  are  persuaded  to  take 
seats. 

The  young  ladies  thus  brought  together,  though  they 
may  never  have  seen  each  other  before,  at  once  become 
intimate,  and  address  each  other  by  the  name  “pedruz 
enka  ”  (dear  playfellow)  ;  while  by  the  master  and  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  and  all  the  domestics  they  are  called 
“  krasnyja  diewnschki  ”  (fair  maidens).  They  spend  the 
first  evening  in  planning  games  for  the  morrow,  and  in 
citing  and  guessing  the  popular  riddles  which  abound  in 
Russia,  and  which  form  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
people.  When  the  hour  for  going  to  rest  arrives,  they  are 
conducted  to  a  large  room  in  which  feather-beds  are  spread 
upon  the  floor,  and  in  these  “  the  playfellows  ”  repose 
during  the  night,  it  being  a  rule  that  they  are  not  to  be 
separated  so  long  as  the  festival  lasts. 

Next  morning  the  whole  town  or  villi^e  is  early  in 
movement,  and  the  gossips  are  abroad  to  give  and  receive 
information  as  to  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening.  In 
the  festive  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  hustle 
and  turmoil.  The  nurses  rise  with  the  dawn  of  day  to 
prepare  the  morning  draught  for  the  “  fair  maidens,”^  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  beer,  honey,  and  spices  ; 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  domestics  apply  so  freely  to  the  new 
wine,  which  on  these  occasions  is  dealt  out  to  them  in  a 
liberal  manner,  that  they  are  quite  unequal  to  perform  the 
numerous  tasks  the  busy  housewife  intrusts  to  them.  The 
“  fair  maidens  ”  alone  rest  undisturbed  until  the  bell  tolls 
for  church.  At  this  signal  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
must  not  venture  to  awaken  them  earlier,  presents  herself 
on  the  threshold  of  their  door,  and  cries  out :  “  Holloa, 
holloa !  fair  maidens  I  it  is  time  to  rise.  Your  elected  are 
up  long  ago.  They  have  already  beaten  the  dust  out  of 
their  coats,  have  looked  about  them  in  two  markets,  have 
sold  three  swine,  have  chased  about  in  the  steppes,  and 
have  everywhere  iiuiuired  for  their  elected.  Up,  up  I  and 
now  say  what  have  been  yom‘  dreams,  and  who  appeared 
to  v^u  in  your  sleep  ?  ” 

llie  answers  to  these  questions  are  Ibtened  to  with  pro¬ 
found  attention,  for  the  dreams  of  the  “  fair  maidens  ”  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  festival  are  considered  of  grave  import, 
and  are  repeated  in  every  house  in  the  village,  and  the 
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babuschka,  or  interpreter  of  dreams,  is  called  in  by  the 
hostess  to  eive  a  clear  interpretation  of  that  which  has 


EVERY  SATURDAY.  [Februaby  l, 

or  interpreter  of  dreams,  is  called  in  by  the  favov  with  the  Russians.  As  soon  as  the  gue.sts  enteT^ 

|ive  a  clear  interpretation  of  that  which  has  are  pressed  to  partake  of  the  good  things  prepared  tor  theni 

ugh  the  young  ladies’  minds  during  sleep.  The  host  presents  a  silver  cup  containing  apple,  raspbern 

now  served,  after  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  currant,  or  some  other  liquor  on  a  wooden  salver  to  each  of 

tmes  and  sports,  but  these  generally  languish,  the  guests,  mentioning  them  by  name  and  reriuestinir  them 

!  is  drawing  near  when  the  elected  ”  are  to  to  drink  ;  and  when,  to  prove  their  refined  manners,  thev 

the  choice  which  has  been  made  for  them  is  |  make  a  very  long  resistance,  he  implores  them  at  least  to 
jt  matter  of  indifference.  At  the  appointed  i  taste  the  beverage.  The  mistress  of  the  house  in  the  mean 
)rs  are  thrown  open,  and  a  numerous  proces-  1  while  stands  behind  her  “  better-half,”  accompanying  each 
and  the  several  persons  are  presented  to  the  j  of  his  words  with  a  deep  courtesy  to  the  guest.  If  the  latter 
the  host  and  hostess  as  the  companions  they  aim  at  being  admired  for  courtesy  and  elegance  of  manner, 

d  for  them,  and  to  be  the  leader  of  their  games,  j  he  refuses  to  accept  the  proffered  draught  from  the  hand 
all  of  the  second  day,  the  rest  of  the  invited  of  her  husband,  but  entreats  the  lady  to  hand  it  to  him 

to  arrive.  The  host  takes  up  his  stand  in  the  then,  seizing  the  cup,  he  expresses  a  thousand  goo<l  wighe> 

receive  them,  the  hostess  awaits  them  on  the  for  every  member  of  the  family,  and  slowly  quaffs  the  bcv- 

d  the  maidens  meet  them  in  the  hall.  After  erage,  after  which  he  is  entitled  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  the 

ngs  and  salutations  the  guests  are  at  length  forehead  of  the  hostess.  When  this  ceremony  is  gone 

le  gi-eat  room,  not,  however,  without  much  ,  through,  tlie  guests  are  reejuested  to  partake  of  somethin" 
ing  Destowed  as  to  the  place  assigned  to  each,  more  substantial,  “  something  for  the  tooth,”  and  the  hoi^ 

1  the  host  aud  hostess  are  desirous  of  honoring  pitality  of  the  entertainer  is  evinced  by  repeated  complainti 

it  the  top  of  the  room.  Rich  old  bachelors  are  that  their  guests  do  not  sufficiently  honor  their  cheer.  To 

lated  on  the  right,  and  next  to  them  the  elder  the  young  married  women  no  wine  or  liiiuor  is  oflered,  bm 

jondary  importance.  If  there  be  any  fat,  fair,  they  are  sure  to  find  their  kind  hostess  prepared  to  regale 

dy  in  the  company,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be  them  privately  in  a  side  room  with  strong  mead  or  cherry- 

!  queen  of  the  evening,  and  is  led  with  much  brandy.  The  “  fair  maidens  ”  are  not  allowed  to  partake 

I  the  seat  of  honor.  The  young  married  women  of  the  refreshments  prepared  for  the  other  guests,  but  eaili 

in  the  left,  and  observe  a  rigid  silence.  The  of  them  is  provided  with  a  packet  of  cakes,  fruit,  and  sweet- 

their  deportment,  the  more  they  are  admired ;  meats,  to  which  she  applies  according  to  her  desire.  The 

and  mother-in-law,  husband  and  brother,  glory  poor  “  elected  ”  alone  are  entirely  excluded  from  pariicipa- 

'iety  of  their  conduct.  The  suzennyja,  on  the  tion  in  the  feasting  that  is  going  on  around  them ;  they  are 

e  grouped  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  and  are  expected  to  be  nipituschtschi ;  t.  e.,  neither  caters  nor 

merry  converse,  which,  however,  is  carried  on  drinkers,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in 

tone,  as  all  boisterous  mirth  would  be  a  breach  the  presence  of  the  “  fair  maidens  ”  will  nullify  every  other 

and  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  elder  feeling. 

lent.  The  latter,  on  their  part,  are  bound  not  When  the  refreshments  are  partaken  of,  the  guests  begin 

with  the  amusements  of  the  young  ones,  or  to  to  give  signs  of  their  intention  to  take  leave,  and  it  again 

eir  conversations.  becomes  the  duty  of  the  host  and  hostess  to  press  them  to 

;uest8  at  the  Christmas  festival  are  dressed  in  stay.  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  proving  vain,  masks  and 

y  clothes,  but  the  caprices  of  fashion  are  banished  morris-dancers  are  called  in  to  aid.  These  masks,  which 

armeuts  as  much  as  from  their  social  pleasures,  are  of  the  most  primitive  description,  and  generally  repre- 

B  of  the  old-fashioned  Russians  is  not  more  dis-  sent  bears  and  goats,  blind  beggars  and  tdowns,  jicrfonn 

for  its  richness  than  for  its  antiquity.  In  the  natural  dances  and  recite  fables  and  fairy  tales,  in  which 

istricts  the  son  dresses  as  his  father  and  as  his  they  cleverly  introduce  all  kinds  of  striking  ami  apMsitc 

ler  did  before  him  ;  and  even  female  taste  and  proverbs,  and  playful  allusions  to  the  faults  and  foibles  of 

ure  not  to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the  cos-  many  of  the  guests,  and  more  particularly  to  the  anxiety  of 

ages  have  consecrated.  A  large  beaver  cap,  a  the  mothers  to  see  their  daughters  suited  with  a  (bisirablc 

able  or  fox  skin,  a  richly-embroidered  kanan  “  elected.”  No  one  is  allowed  to  take  amiss  what  is  said 

)  the  front  with  silver  buttons  and  a  girdle  of  on  these  occasions,  provided  their  names  are  not  men- 

1  silk,  or  of  a  red  kind  of  woolen  stufl’  called  tioned ;  but  should  the  maskers  in  any  way  overstep  their 

is  the  uniform  of  each  wealthy  male  guest,  privileges,  they  are  Immediately  turned  out.  The  Lost  is 

J  women  wear  the  kokoschnik,  a  kind  of  head-  bound  to  offer  them  the  same  refreshments  as  other  guests; 

of  scarlet  silk,  embroidered  with  colored  silks  if  they  refuse  to  partake  of  any,  they  are  supposed  to  be 

;1  trimmed  with  lace,  from  which  is  suspended  a  persons  of  rank,  and  are,  on  departing,  comlucted  to  the 

or  short  veil.  Their  dress,  called  saraphan,  re-  gate  with  many  marks  of  consideration.  Those  maskers 

hape  a  clergyman’s  gown,  and  is  made  of  rich  who  may  have  only  tasted  a  few  drops  of  any  beverage  are 

T  brocade,  buttoned  up  the  front  with  a  single  seized  by  the  servants  on  their  returning,  and  swung  back¬ 
us  ;  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  long  and  wide,  wards  and  forwards  for  about  half-a-dozen  times, 

nuslin,  and  a  stiff  muslin  ruff  encircles  the  throat.  When  the  company  begin  to  weary  of  this  kind  of  amuse- 

loak  trimmed  with  sables,  richly-embroidered  ment,  then  commence  the  so-called  “  dish  games,”  the  most 
delicate  slippers  with  high  heels,  complete  the  interesting  entertainment  of  the  evening.  A  t.able  in  the 
'heir  trinkets  consist  of  gold  chains,  necklaces,  middle  of  the  floor  is  covered  by  the  babka  pozywatks 


hostess  to  give  a  clear  interpretation  ot  tuat  woicn  nas 
passed  through  the  young  ladies’  minds  during  sleep. 
Breakfast  is  now  served,  after  which  there  is  an  attempt  to 
amuse  by  games  and  sports,  but  these  generally  languish, 
for  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  ‘‘  elected  ”  are  to 
appear,  aud  the  choice  which  has  been  made  for  them  is 
of  course  not  matter  of  indifference.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  a  numerous  proces¬ 
sion  enters,  and  the  several  persons  are  presented  to  the 
maidens  by  the  host  and  hostess  as  the  companions  they 
have  selected  for  them,  and  to  be  the  leader  of  their  games. 

At  nightfall  of  the  second  day,  the  rest  of  the  invited 
guests  begin  to  arrive.  The  host  takes  up  his  stand  in  the 
gateway  to  receive  them,  the  hostess  awaits  them  on  the 
doorstep,  and  the  maidens  meet  them  in  the  hall.  After 
many  greetings  and  salutations  the  guests  are  at  length 
seated  in  the  gi'eat  room,  not,  however,  without  much 
attention  beingbestowed  as  to  the  place  assigned  to  each. 
Those  whom  the  host  aud  hostess  are  desirous  of  honoring 
are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  room.  Rich  old  bachelors  are 
generally  seated  on  the  right,  and  next  to  them  the  elder 
ladies  of  secondary  importance.  If  there  be  any  fat,  fair, 
and  rosy  lady  in  the  company,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
selected  the  queen  of  the  evening,  and  is  led  with  much 
ceremony  to  the  seat  of  honor.  The  young  married  women 
are  placed  on  the  left,  and  observe  a  rigid  silence.  The 
more  staid  their  deportment,  the  more  they  are  admired ; 
and  mother  and  mother-in-law,  husband  and  brother,  glory 
in  the  propriety  of  their  conduct.  The  suzennyja,  on  the 
contrary,  are  grouped  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  and  are 
engaged  in  merry  converse,  which,  however,  is  carried  on 
in  an  undertone,  as  all  boisterous  mirth  would  be  a  breach 
of  decorum,  and  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  elder 
persons  present.  The  latter,  on  their  part,  are  bound  not 
to  interfere  with  the  amusements  of  the  young  ones,  or  to 
interrupt  their  conversations. 

All  the  guests  at  the  Christmas  festival  are  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  but  the  caprices  of  fashion  arc  banished 
from  their  garments  as  much  as  from  their  social  pleasures. 
The  costume  of  the  old-fashioned  Russians  is  not  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  richness  than  for  its  antiquity.  In  the 
provincial  districts  the  son  dresses  as  bis  father  and  as  his 
father’s  father  did  before  him  ;  and  even  female  taste  and 
vanity  venture  not  to  introduce  an  innovation  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  which  ages  have  consecrated.  A  large  beaver  cap,  a 
pelisse  of  sable  or  fox  skin,  a  richly-embroidered  kaftan 
buttoned  up  the  front  with  silver  buttons  and  a  girdle  of 
ri  h  Persian  silk,  or  of  a  red  kind  of  woolen  stufl'  called 
kummatsch,  is  the  uniform  of  each  wealthy  male  guest. 
The  married  women  wear  the  kokoschnik,  a  kind  of  head¬ 
dress  made  of  scarlet  silk,  embroidered  with  colored  silks 
or  pearls  and  trimmed  with  lace,  from  which  is  suspended  a 
white  fatu,  or  short  veil.  Their  dress,  called  saraphan,  re¬ 
sembles  in  shape  a  clergyman’s  gown,  and  is  made  of  rich 
gold  or  silver  brocade,  buttoned  up  the  front  with  a  single 
row  of  buttons ;  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  long  and  wide, 
are  of  white  muslin,  and  a  stiff  muslin  rufi'encircles  the  throat. 
A  woolen  cloak  trimmed  with  sables,  richly-embroidered 
mittens,  and  delicate  slippers  with  high  heels,  complete  the 
costume.  Their  trinkets  consist  of  gold  chains,  necklaces. 


and  bracelets  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  ear-rings  of  with  a  white  cloth,  whilst  the  eldest  nurse  in  the  familv 
the  same.  These  last-mentioned  objects  form  the  most  im-  places  upon  it  a  dish  filled  with  water.  While  this  is  go- 


portant  items  in  the  dower  of  the  rich  maidens,  and  the 
greater  their  antiquity,  the  oftener  thej^  have  descended 
from  mother  to  daughter  in  the  same  family,  the  higher  they 
are  valued.  The  “  fair  maidens  ”  wear  the  saraphan  and  the 
ruff  like  the  married  women,  but  the  rich  tresses  of  their  own 
hair,  wound  round  with  a  rose-colored  ribbon,  constitute  the 
only  head-dress  allowed  to  them. 

The  quantity  and  variety  of  refreshments  provided  upon 
these  occasions  is  almost  incredible.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  guests  a  large  table  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  room 
and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  delicacies,  of  home  growth 
and  manufacture  as  well  as  foreign,  all  served  up  in  tin 
dishes  and  plates,  and  flanked  with  flasks  without  num^r 
of  the  various  home-made  liquors  which  are  so  much  in 


places  upon  it  a  dish  filled  with  water.  >»  bile  this  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  the  company  stand  in  a  ring  round  the  table,  and 
when  the  arrangements  are  completed,  the  “  fair  maidens, 
their  “  elected,”  and  all  the  married  women  of  the 
step  forward  and  deposit  their  rings,  bracelets,  and  ear-rinw 
upon  the  table.  The  hostess  then  brings  a  napkin,  witi 
which  the  person  officiating  at  the  dish,  after  di-posiuM 
therein  all  the  rings,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  covers  it,  whw 
the  whole  company  seat  themselves  in  a  circle  round  tM 
table,  the  old  nurse  being  placed  so  as  to  be  immediaCT 
in  front  of  the  dish.  The  other  nurses  having  then  plaw 
a  few  small  bits  of  bread,  some  salt,  and  three  bits  of  cw- 
coal,  on  a  chair  close  to  the  table,  all  persons  present  jow 
in  the  “  song  of  the  salt  and  the  bread”  (chjehu  i  soli)- 
This  song  which  has  many  variations,  but  is  essentially  tw 
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^  throui'hout  Russia,  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  the 
^er  of  Poland,  is  as  follows :  — 

the  bread  and  the  salt  live  a  hundred  years  —  slava 
(glory)! 

jUt  our  Emperor  live  still  longer —  slava ! 

May  our  Emperor  never  grow  old  —  slava  I 
May  hi«  good  courser  never  be  tired —  slava ! 

Miy  his  shining  garments  ever  be  new  —  slava  I 

Msj  his  good  servants  always  remain  faithful  —  slava  !  ” 


Masked  after  a  grotesque  fashion  of  their  own,  they  perform 
all  kinds  of  antics,  and  make  up  in  merriment  for  what¬ 
ever  may  be  wanting  in  substantial  cheer  ;  and  the  bolder 
characters  amongst  them  venture  sometimes,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  young  noble,  or  man  of  family,  to  introduce 
themselves  into  the  houses  of  the  rich,  where  with  their 
masks  on  they  are  permitted  to  entertain  the  company,  and 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  host. 


While  this  is  being  sung,  the  babka  pozywatka  stirs  the 
dijh  in  which  the  trinkets  have  b.^en  placed,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  she  gives  tOem  all  a  good  shake. 
Other  songs  follow,  prognosticating  speedy  marriage,  the 
unexpected  meeting  of  friends,  marriage  with  a  person  of 
unequal  rank,  a  happy  life,  good  fortune,  riches,  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  wish,  poverty,  death,  sickness,  disap¬ 
pointment,  etc. ;  and  the  trinkets  are  taken  out  of  the  dish 
one  by  one  —  the  song  that  precedes  the  extrication  of  each 
iletermining  the  fate  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs. 

These  songs,  though  of  a  primitive  character,  are  not  de¬ 
void  of  grace  in  conception,  as  the  following  specimen  will 
prove:  — 

“A  sparrow-hawk  flew  out  from  one  tree  —  slava  ! 

And  a  little  bird  flew  out  front  another  —  slava  1 
They  flew  to  each  other  and  kissed  each  other  —  slava  1 
Embraced  each  other  with  their  downy  wings —  slava! 

And  the  good  folks  wondered  and  marvelled  —  slava  1 
That  sparrow-hawk  and  dove  should  build  their  nests  so  peace¬ 
ably  together  —  slava  1  ” 

At  the  end  of  each  line  the  following  chorus  is  given  :  — 

"  To  him  for  whom  we  have  sung  it,  may  it  turn  to  good,! 

He  who  has  missed  it,  must  do  without  it  1 
Must  do  without  it  —  this  cannot  fail  I  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  some  games  follow,  which  very 
much  resemble  “  turn  the  trencher,”  “  blind-man’s  buff,” 
etc.,  played  by  children  in  this  and  other  countries.  Then 
the  guests  begin  for  the  first  time  in  earnest  to  think  of  re¬ 
tiring:  and  though  host  and  hostess  are  again  bound  to 
press  them  to  stay  a  little  longer,  they  are  at  length  allowed 
to  depart.  Each  party,  however,  must  be  conducted  to  the 
rate  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  on  their  arrival,  and  a 
lull  hour  or  more  often  elapses  before  the  ceremony  of 
leave-taking  is  gone  through.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
elder  guests,  the  “  fair  maidens  ”  and  their  “  elected  ”  re¬ 
commence  their  .sports,  which  are  continued  until  the  hour 
of  midnight. 

The  amusements  on  the  following  days  (for  the  festivi¬ 
ties  last  until  Twelfth  Night)  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  first  In  these  the  men  take  the  lead.  Accompanied 
by  the  ladies  of  their  family  they  go  out  towards  nightfall, 
liaised  in  masks  and  fancy  dresses,  to  pay  visits  to  their 
friends.  The  persons  receiving  the  maskers  treat  them 
with  distinguished  politeness  and  liberal  hospitality',  even 
before  they  know  who  they  are ;  but  when  they  have  en¬ 
deavor^  in  vain  for  some  time  to  discover  them,  they  are 
0®  a  given  signal  seized  by  some  of  the  household,  and 
to  and  fro  until  they  do  ”  penance,”  i.  e.,  declare 
their  names.  AVhen  many  guests  are  thus  assembled  in 
oue  house,  and  have  feasted  to  their  hearts’  content,  they 
»11  depart  in  company  to  some  other  house,  where  the  rest 
of  the  night  is  spent  in  merry-making  and  carousing.  The 
ooise  and  bustle  of  the  sledges  driving  up  and  down  the 
itrots  of  the  towns  and  villages  during  the  nights  that 
these  masked  visits  are  goin^  on,  can  scarcely  be  described; 
^such  occasions  are  seized,  and  particularly  by  the  hum- 
ow  claws,  to  renew  old  friendships  and  family  alliances, 
»wl  to  give  young  people  opportunities  of  making  acquaint- 
which,  on  account  of  the  retiring  manners  of  the 
are  difficult  to  form  during  the  more  staid  periods  of 

tT' 

tue  poorer  people  who  have  no  rich  relations,  and  are 
^^uently  never  invited  to  take  part  in  the  entertain- 
nu  we  have  described,  amuse  themselves  in  the  streets. 


IBSEN,  THE  NORWEGIAN  SATIRIST. 

BY  KDMUND  W.  008SK. 

I. 

Therk  is  now  living  at  Dresden  a  middle-aged  Nor¬ 
wegian  gentleman,  who  walks  in  and  out  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  gay  city,  observing  all  things,  observed 
of  few,  retired,  contemplative,  unaggressive.  Occasionally 
he  sends  a  roll  of  MS.  off  to  Copenhagen,  and  the  Danish 
papers  announce  that  a  new  poem  of  Ibsen’s  is  about  to 
appear.  Tliis  announcement  causes  more  stir  than,  per¬ 
haps,  any  other  can,  among  literary  circles  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  elegant  Swedish  journalists  point  out  how  grace¬ 
ful  an  opportunity  it  would  be  for  the  illustrious  poet  to 
leave  his  voluntary  exile,  and  return  to  be  smothered  in 
flowers  and  flowery  speeches.  Norwegian  friends,  express¬ 
ing  themselves  more  tersely,  think  that  the  greatest  Norse 
writer  ought  to  come  home  to  live.  Still,  however,  he 
remains  in  Germany,  surrounded  by  the  nationality  least 
pleasing  to  his  taste,  within  daily  earshot  of  sentiments 
inexpressibly  repugnant  to  him,*  watching,  noting,  digging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark  places  of  modem  life, 
developing  more  and  more  a  vast  and  sinister  genius. 

The  commonest  fault  among  writers  belonging  to  small 
communities  is  a  tendency  to  imitate  the  ruling  fashion  of 
some  great  neighboring  power — an  inability  to  found  a 
national  school  at  home.  Of  all  the  small  peoples  of 
modern  times,  I  think  Denmark  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  able  to  build  up  a  wholly  original  and  classical  litera¬ 
ture  without  foreign  assistance;  and  within  the  present 
century,  when  German  influences  threatened  to  swamp 
home  impulses,  a  happy  coalition  between  the  three  Scan¬ 
dinavian  peoples  saved  their  individuality.  Tegn^r  was 
able  to  resist  Goethe  by  leaning  on  Ohlenschl»»er,  and 
Ohlenschlmger.  sent  every  one  back  to  the  Eddas  and 
Sagas.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Swedish  ^ts 
were  brilliant,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  Den¬ 
mark  was  illuminated  bv  a  still  more  illustrious  school. 
At  present  Sweden  slumbers,  and  Denmark  is  “  tame  and 
villatic.”  The  torch  is  held  by  Norway.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  a  jroung  great  poet  among  the  continental  nations  ? 
France  gives  us  Leconte  de  Lisle;  Germany,  Robert 
Hamerling ;  Italy,  Aleardi ;  Denmark,  Christian  Richardt. 
Among  men  born  since  1825  these  names  stand  foremost. 
They  represent  men  of  varied  grace  and  lyric  passion, 
excellent  minor  minstrels,  but  no  more ;  not  one  of  these 
four  countries,  so  long  in  the  van  of  continental  art,  can 
produce  from  among  its  younger  men  a  single  accredited 
world-poet.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  Norwegian, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  the  representative  of  a  land  unknown  in  the 
literary  annals  of  Europe,  such  a  poet  is  found.  In  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  in  Germany,  it  is  at  least  allowed  to  be  so.  1  am 
confident  that  time  will  declare  the  same  amongst  our¬ 
selves  ;  for  the  moment  I  must  do  my  best  to  make  my 
words  seem  plausible. 

A  land  of  dark  forests,  gloomy  waters,  barren  peaks, 
inundated  by  cold  sharp  airs  off  Arctic  icebergs,  a  land 
where  Nature  must  be  won  with  violence,  not  wooed  by 
the  siren-songs  of  dream-impulses ;  Norway  is  the  home 
of  vigorous,  ruddy  lads  and  modest  maidens,  a  healthy 
population,  unexhausted  and  unrestrained.  Here  a  man 
can  open  his  chest,  stride  onward  upright  and  sturdy,  say 
out  his  honest  word  and  unabashed;  here,  if  anywhere, 
human  nature  may  hope  to  find  a  just  development.  And 
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out  of  this  young  and  sturdy  nation  two  writers  have 
arisen  who  wear  laurels  on  their  brows  and  are  smiled  on 
^  Apollo.  Bidrnson  is  well  known,  by  this  time,  to  many 
Englishmen  ;  he  represents  the  happy,  buoyant  side  of  the 
life  of  his  fatherland;  he  is  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  a  Norwegian  author  to  be  —  rough,  manly,  un¬ 
polished,  a  young  Titan  rejoicing  in  his  animal  spirits. 
Ibsen,  on  the  other  band,  is  a  quite  unexpected  product 
of  the  mountain-lands,  a  typical  modern  European,  a  soul 
full  of  doubt  and  sorrow  and  unfulfilled  desire,  piercing 
downward  into  the  dark,  profound.  Promethean,  a  dramatic 
satirist. 

Modern  life  is  a  thing  too  complex  and  too  delicate  to 
bear  such  satire  as  thrilled  through  the  fierce  old  world. 
In  Ezekiel  we  see  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  Lord 
blasting  the  beautiful  evil  body  of  Aholah;  in  Juvenal, 
the  iron  clank  of  horse  hoofs  is  ringing  on  the  marble 
pavement,  till  in  crushing  some  wretched  debauchee,  they 
mingle  his  blood  with  the  spilt  wine  and  the  vine-wreaths. 
But  neither  divine  nor  human  invective  of  this  sort  is 
possible  now ;  it  would  not  cure  but  kill.  Modern  satire 
laughs  while  it  attacks,  and  takes  care  that  the  spear-shaft 
shall  be  covered  up  in  roses.  Whether  it  is  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  or  Pope,  or  Voltaire,  the  same  new  element  of 
finesse  is  to  be  found;  and  if  a  Marston  rises  up  as  a 
would-be  Juvenal,  the  world  just  shrugs  its  shoulders  and 
forgets  him.  As  the  ages  bring  in  their  advancemeuts  in 
civilization  and  refinement,  the  rough  old  satire  becomes 
increasingly  impossible,  till  a  namby-pamby  generation 
threatens  to  loathe  it  altogether  as  having  no  pity  in  it.” 
The  writings  of  Ibsen  form  the  last  and  most  polished 
phase  of  this  slow  development,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of 
life  so  perfect  in  its  , smiling  sarcasm  and  deliberate 
anatomy,  that  one  accepts  it  at  once  as  the  distinct  por¬ 
traiture  of  one  of  the  foremost  spirits  of  an  age.  Ibsen  has 
many  golden  arrows  in  his  quiver,  and  he  stands,  cold  and 
serene,  between  the  dawn  and  the  darkness,  shooting  them 
one  by  one  into  the  valley  below,  each  truly  aimed  at  some 
folly,  some  affectation,  in  the  every-day  life  we  lead. 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  tern  on  the  20th  of  March,  1828,  at 
Skien,  a  small  market  town  on  the  sea  in  the  southeast  of 
Norway.  He  began  active  life  as  an  apothecary,  with  a 
joyous  and  fermenting  brain,  a  small  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  a  still  smaller  stock  of  money.  But  poetry  and 
scholarship  were  dearer  to  him  than  all  things,  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  small  world  of  Skien  became  in¬ 
tolerable  to  him.  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  met  with  a 
Maecenas,  who  would  publish  it;  and,  afler  some  delay, 
there  appeared  at  Christiania,  in  1850,  “  Cataline,”  a  drama 
in  tliree  acts,  by  Brynjolf  Bjarme.  Under  this  uncouth 
pseudonym  a  new  poet  concealed  himself,  but  the  public 
was  none  the  wiser,  and  only  thirty  copies  were  sold. 
“  Cataline  ”  is  the  work  of  a  boy  ;  it  is  marked  by  all  the 
erotic  and  revolutionary  extravagancies  usual  in  the  efforts 
of  youth  of  twenty.  The  iambic  verses  are  very  bad  ;  the 
writer  has  evidently  read  little,  and  scarcely  thought  at 
all,  but  there  is  a  certain  vigor  running  through  it  which 
seduces  one  into  reading  it  despite  one’s  self.  With  this 
precious  production  under  his  arm,  Ibsen  came  to  the 
capital  in  1851,  and  began  to  study  at  the  University.  He 
never  attained  to  a  very  splendid  career  there ;  he  began 
too  late  for  that,  but  he  did  fairly  well,  being  well-grounded 
in  Latin.  “  Cataline  ”  shows  that  he  had  read  his  Sallust 
well  in  the  old  days  at  Skien.  At  the  University  he  fell  in 
with  a  clique  of  lads  of  earnest  mind  and  good  intelligence, 
several  of  whom  have  made  a  name  in  literature  :  Bjbrn- 
son  was  there  and  Vinje,  called  the  Peasant ;  Botten- 
Hansen,  the  bibliographer  ;  and  Frithjof  Foss,  the  novelist. 
These  young  contemporaries  schemed  nothing  less  than 
an  entire  revolution  in  literature.  They  began  to  set 
about  it  by  founding  a  newspaper,  called,  I  do  not  know 
why,  “  Andbrimner,”  which  professed  the  same  critical  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  sharte  the  same  early  fate,  as  the  celebrated 
“  Grenn  ”  among  ourselves.  “  Andhrimner  ”  was  publbhed 
by  Botten-Hansen,  Ibsen,  and  Vinje,  and  contained  nothing 
but  original  poetry,  criticism,  and  esthetics.  After  a  sickly 
existence  of  nine  months,  it  went  out  Among  Ibsen’s 


numerous  contributions  was  a  long  drama,  “Norma, 0^1 
Politician’s  Love,”  a  most  impertinent  lampoon  on  tht 
honorable  members  of  his  Majesty’s  Storthing,  of  whidi 
the  first  act  is  said  to  be  in  extremely  witty  and  delicate 
verse.  But  “  Andhrimner  ”  has  become  a  great  rarity,  a 
bibliographical  prize,  and  I  have  never  seen  it.  When  it 
came  to  grief  in  1851,  Ibsen  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  a  gifted  man  who  at  once  perceived  his  genius  —  Qle 
Bull,  the  great  violinist.  At  his  intercession  Ibsen  became 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Bergen,  and  held  the  post  till 
1857.  In  1852  he  travelled  in  Denmark  and  Germany 
met  Heiberg,  th*  great  poet-critic,  at  Copenhagen,  aiid 
came  back  mightily  dissatisfied  with  Norway  and  himself 
The  theatre  was  a  source  of  constant  vexation  to  him,  and 
during  the  six  years  he  spent  at  Bergen  his  genius  seems 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  under  a  cloml.  Hewrotea 
great  deal  while  he  was  there,  but  most  of  it  is  destroyed, 
and  what  remains  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  he  produced  tw'oor 
three  plays  on  his  own  stage,  but  would  not  prim  or 
preserve  them ;  one  little  piece  which  he  did  print  as  a 
leuilleton  to  a  Bergen  paper  in  1854  was  rather  flimsy  in 
texture.  In  1857,  the  younger  poet,  Bjbrnson,  took  tie 
direction  of  the  Bergen  house,  and  Ibsen  came  up  to 
Christiania  to  direct  the  National  Theatre  there.  He  was 
now  almost  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  written  our 
great  work  ;  it  is  often  the  loftiest  minds  that  attain  man¬ 
hood  most  slowly.  May-flies  reach  perfection  in  a  day, 
and  another  day  sees  their  extinction,  while  great  sools 
strengthen  themselves  in  a  long-drawn  adolescence.  But 
our  poet  had  finished  his  chrysalis-life  at  last.  For  the 
next  seven  years,  he  produced  several  historical  dramas  ol 
great  and  increasing  merit,  but  I  do  not  purpose  now  to 
speak  of  these,  interesting  as  it  would  be  to  analyze  them, 
nor  of  his  political  or  miscellaneous  poems,  but  only  of  hi) 
three  great  satires.  And  forthwith  let  us  pass  to  them. 

II. 

It  was  not  till  1 863  that  Ibsen  discovered  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  Until  that  year  no  one  could  tell  that 
he  was  tern  to  be  a  satirist.  Now,  after  reading  his  gi^ 
latter  poems,  one  can  perceive  traces  of  that  lofty  invectiTe. 
which  was  to  be  his  final  culmination,  even  in  the  earlier 
and  purely  historical  dramas.  But  when  “  Love’s  Comedy.” 
a  satirical  play  of  our  own  generation,  first  apj)eared  ii 
Norway,  there  were  very  few  among  the  poet’s  admirers  to 
whom  it  was  not  a  great  surprise  to  find  him  to  be  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  so  entirely  new  a  style.  The  older  pieces,  beinj 
hewn  out  of  an  antiiiuc  and  lovely  source,  were  fittinglj 
robed  in  terse  prose ;  this,  being  concerned  with  the  Difr 
saic  trivialities  of  to-day,  needed  and  received  all  the  deli¬ 
cate  finish  of  ^igrammatic  verse,  'fhe  original  is  written 
in  rhyme,  but  I  have  translated  into  blank  verse ;  a  rhymed 
play  is  a  shocking  thing  to  English  readers,  whereas  it  isa 
well-known  phenomenon  in  the  classic  literature  of  Scaudi- 
navia.  The  scene  of  “  Ixtve’s  Comedy  ”  is  laid  in  a  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  Christiania,  in  the  summer-time.  A  Mn. 
Halm,  a  widow,  having  a  large  house,  takes  in  lodgers, 
among  whom  are  Falk,  the  hero,  and  Lind,  a  theolo^ 
student.  Falk,  a  young  poet  brimming  over  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  theories  and  revolting  with  his  whole  soul  agaus 
I  the  conventionality  of  the  day,  with  regard  to  amatwy  ^ 

I  Ksthetic  matters,  has  determined  to  give  his  life  to  the » 
struction  of  what  is  false  and  sterile  in  modern  society.  « 
it  happens,  the  present  moment  is  opportune  for  commem'- 
ing  the  attack.  At  Mrs.  Halm’s  there  is  gathered  a  cot 
gregation  of  Philistines  of  all  sorts,  and  love,  so-called,s 
the  order  of  the  day.  Unsuspicious  of  his  intentions,* 
various  pseudo-lovers  sport  and  intrigue  around  him  n 
what  seems  to  him  an  orgy  of  hideous  dulness  and  is^ 
tent  conventionality.  His  scorn  is  lambent  at  first,  a  UuP' 
ing  flame  of  derision  ;  but  it  rises  by  degrees  into  a  tong* 
of  lashing,  scathing  fire  that  bursts  all  tends  of  dcc«® 
The  scene  opens  in  the  evening,  while  the  party  sit  aW 
on  the  grass.  Falk  has  been  asked  to  sing  his  last 
song,  and  thus  he  proclaims  the  carpe  diem  that  i» 
ideal :  — 
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In  the  sunny  orchard  closes, 

While  the  warblers  sing  and  swing. 
Care  not  whether  blustering  Autumn 
Break  the  promises  of  Spring ; 

Rose  and  white  the  apple-blossom 
Hides  you  from  the  sultry  sky ; 

Let  it  flutter,  blown  and  scatter!^. 

On  the  meadows  by  and  by. 

Will  you  ask  about  the  fruitage 
In  the  season  of  the  flowers  ? 

Will  you  murmur,  will  you  question. 
Count  the  run  of  weary  hours  t 
Will  you  let  the  scarecrow  clapping 
Drown  all  happy  sounds  and  words  1 
Brothers,  there  is  better  music 
In  the  singing  of  the  birds ! 

From  your  heavy-laden  garden 
Will  you  hunt  the  mellow  thrush  f 
He  will  pay  you  for  protection 
With  his  crown-song’s  liquid  rush  ! 
Oh !  but  you  will  win  the  bargain. 
Though  your  fruit  be  spare  and  late, 
For  remember.  Time  is  flying. 

And  will  shut  your  garden-gate. 


As  pitilessly  as  a  Strasburg  goose. 

With  rhyming  nonsense  and  with  rhythmic  humbug. 

Until  his  lights  and  liver,  mind  and  soul 
(But  turn  him  inside  out)  are  found  quite  full 
Of  lyric  fat  and  crumbs  of  rhetoric. 

The  company,  becoming  piqued,  turn  upon  him,  and 
charge  him  with  neglecting  poetry ;  they  suggest  that  he 
should  shut  himself  up  in  an  arbor  of  roses,  and  then  he  is 
sure  to  be  inspired.  He  replies  that  the  enjoyment  of  na¬ 
ture  unrestrained  prevents  the  creation  of  poetry ;  that  the 
imaginative  beauty  thrives  best  in  an  imprisoned  soul. 

Cover  my  eyeballs  with  the  mould  of  blindness. 

And  I  will  celebrate  the  lustrous  heavens ; 

Or  give  me  for  a  month,  in  some  grim  tower, 

A  pang,  an  anguish,  or  a  giant  sorrow. 

And  I  will  sing  the  jubilee  of  life ; 

Or  else.  Miss  Skjaere,  give  me  just  a  bride  I 

They  all  cry  out  upon  him,  Love’s  blasphemer,  for  he 
explains  that  he  desires  a  bride,  that  —  he  may  lose  her. 

For  in  the  very  Bacchic  feast  of  fortune 
She  might  be  caught  into  eternity. 

I  need  a  little  spiritual  athletics  ; 

Who  knows  how  such  a  loss  might  strengthen  me ! 


With  my  living,  with  my  singing, 

I  wiil  tear  the  hedges  down  I 
Sweep  the  grass  and  heap  the  blossom. 

Let  it  shrivel,  pale  and  brown  I 
Swing  the  wicket  I  Sheep  and  cattle. 

Let  them  graze  among  the  best ! 

I  broke  off  the  flowers ;  what  matter 
Who  may  revel  with  the  rest  I 

This  song  wakens  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The  ladies 
sre  against  it  on  the  score  of  economy;  the  gentlemen 
think  the  idea  very  good  in  theory.  The  first  person  who 
mbs  against  Falk’s  susceptibilities  is  Sty  ver,  a  dull  clerk, 
who  is  engaged  in  due  form  to  a  Miss  Skjaere,  who  is  pres¬ 
ent.  This  Styver  confesses  to  have  written  verses. 

Stfwr.  Not  now,  you  know  !  all  that  was  long  ago,  — 

Was  when  I  was  a  lover. 

Falk.  Is  that  past  1 

li  the  wine-frenzy  of  your  love  slept  off  1 

Oh  !  now'l  am  officially  engaged. 

And  that  is  more  than  being  in  love,  I  think  I 

Some  one  speaks  about  “  next  ”  spring,  and  Falk  ex¬ 
presses  his  hatred  of  “  that  wretched  word  :  ”  — 

FaOe.  It  makes  the  shareholders  of  pleasure  bankrupt ! 

If  I  were  only  Sultan  for  an  hour, 

A  running  noose  about  its  coward  neck 
Shonid  make  it  bid  the  joyous  world  good-by  ! 

Stper.  What  is  your  quarrel  with  the  hopeful  word  ? 

Falk.  This,  —  tliat  it  darkens  for  us  God^s  fair  world  I 
In  “uur  next  love”  and  “  when  we  marry  next; ” 

In  “our  next  mealtime  ”  and  in  our  "  next  life," 

Til  the  anticipation  in  the  word. 

Til  that  that  beggars  so  the  sons  of  Joy, 

That  makes  our  modem  life  so  hard  and  cold, 

That  slays  enjoyment  in  the  living  Present. 

Ton  have  no  rest  until  your  shallop  strikes 
Against  the  shingle  of  the  “  next  ’’  design. 

And,  that  accomplished,  there  is  still  a  "  next ; " 

And  so  in  toil  and  hurry,  toil  and  pain. 

The  years  slip  by  and  you  slip  out  of  life,  — 

God  only  knows  if  there  is  rest  beyond. 

ifui  Skjtrre.  How  can  you  talk  in  that  way,  Mr.  Falk  1 
My  sweetheart  must  not  hear  a  word  you  say  1 
He’s  only  too  eccentric  now  I  ( To  Stifver.)  My  love ! 

Come  here  a  moment  1 

Slfttr  {languidly,  and  xtopping  to  dean  hit  pipe)  I  am  coming, 
dear! 

Irom  the  prosaic  Styver,  for  whom  engagement  has 
rohbed  love  of  its  charm,  we  turn  to  Lind,  who  is  in  all 
1*  delicious  ecstasy  of  a  passion  returned  but  unpro- 
claimed.  Apropos  of  Lind’s  temporary  glamour  of  poet¬ 
ical  feeling,  Falk  remarks  that  you  can  always  stuff  a  pros¬ 
ing  fool,  — 


At  this  moment  the  two  sensible  people  of  the  drama 
interpose,  Svanhild,  who  is  the  only  woman  with  a  soul  in 
the  piece,  and  Guldstad,  a  sober  merchant.  Svanhild  pro¬ 
poses  a  high  spiritual  aim  for  Falk  ;  Guldstad  proposes  to 
drive  off  his  “  morbid  fancies  ’’  with  a  little  manual  labor. 
Falk  replies  :  — 

I’m  like  a  donkey  bound  between  two  stalls ; 

The  left  hand  gives  me  flesh,  the  right  hand  spirit ; 

I  wonder  which  ’twere  wisest  to  choose  first ! 

Then  is  introduced  the  third  pair  of  pseudo-lovers,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Straamand,  an  uxorious  priest  with  an  enormous 
family,  who  exemplifies  the  worst  type  of  the  great  parody 
of  love.  The  description  of  his  early  life,  romantic  love, 
disappointed  aims,  are  most  amusingly  given  in  brisk  and 
witty  dialogue,  Falk  sneering  ever  more  bitterly  as  the  de¬ 
scription  proceeds.  The  wooing  of  Mr.  Straamand  was 
most  sentimental. 

He  loved  her  to  the  tones  of  his  guitar. 

And  she  responded  on  the  harpsichord. 

And  first  they  lived  on  credit. 

Among  the  troop  of  old  and  young  gathered  around  him, 
it  is  in  Lind’s  armor  only  that  Falk  can  take  pleasure. 
Lind  and  Anna  love  one  another,  and  no  one  but  them¬ 
selves  and  Falk  have  guessed  it.  Suddenly  Falk  is  horri¬ 
fied  by  a  suspicion  that  it  is  Svanhild  that  Lind  loves.  He 
turns  away  angry,  and  sick  at  heart.  True  love,  reserved, 
tender,  genuine,  is  not  to  be  found ;  the  whole  world  is  old 
and  sterile  ;  all  good  impulses  and  hopes  are  dead.  This 
he  says  to  Svanhild  when  they  are  alone,  and  she  upbraids 
him  with  dreamy  insincerity. 

Sean.  Last  year  the  faith  in  Syria  was  menaced ; 

Did  you  go  out,  a  warrior  for  the  cross  t 
Oh  1  no  ;  on  paper  you  were  warm  enough. 

And  sent  a  dollar  when  the  Church  Times  asked  it ! 

[Falk  walkt  up  and  down. 

Falk,  are  you  angry  ? 

Falk.  No,  but  I  am  musing. 

See,  that  is  all ! 

Svan.  We  two  have  different  natures. 

We  are  unlike  — 

Falk.  Oh  yes  !  I  know  it  well  1 

Svan.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

Falk.  Reason  ?  That  I  hate 

To  go  about  with  all  ray  soul  uncovered. 

And,  like  good  people’s  love,  a  common  thing, — 

To  go  about  with  all  my  heart’s  warmth  bare. 

As  women  go  about  with  naked  arms  I 
You  were  the  only  one,  you,  Svanhild,  you  — 

I  thought  so,  once —  but  ah  I  all  that  is  past  — 

[/SAe  turns  and  qazea. 

You  listen  — 

Svan.  To  another  voice  that  speaks ! 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Hash  !  every  evening  when  the  sun  goes  down, 

A  little  bird  comes  flying  —  do  you  hear  1 
Ah  1  see,  it  flits  out  of  the  leafy  shade  — 

Kow,  can  you  guess  what  I  believe  and  hold, 

To  every  soul  that  lacks  the  singing  gift 
God  sends  a  little  tender  bird  as  friend,  — 

For  it  created  and  for  its  own  garden  ! 

Falk  {taket  up  a  stone.)  Then  if  the  bird  and  soul  can  never 
meet. 

The  song  is  never  fluted  out  elsewhere  f 
Svan.  No,  that  is  true !  But  I  have  found  my  bird, 

I  have  no  gift  of  tongues,  no  singer’s  voice. 

But  when  my  sweet  bird  warbles  from  its  bough, 

A  poem  seems  to  well  up  in  my  heart,  — 

But  ah  !  the  poem  fades  away  and  dies  ! 

[Falk  throws  the  stone.  Svanhild  screams. 
Oh  God  !  you  struck  it !  Oh  !  what  have  you  done  ! 

Oh  !  That  was  wicked,  shameful ! 

Falk.  Eye  for  eye. 

And  tooth  for  tooth,  pure  legal  justice,  Svanhild. 

Now  no  one  greets  you  longer  from  on  high. 

And  no  more  gifts  come  from  the  land  of  song. 

See,  that  is  my  revenge  for  your  ill  deed  ! 
iSvan.  For  my  ill  deed  ? 

Falk.  Yes,  yours !  Until  this  hour 

A  singing-bird  was  warbling  in  my  breast. 

Ah !  now  the  bell  may  chime  above  them  both. 

For  you  have  killed  it ! 

Avan.  Have  1 1 

Falk.  Yes,  you  struck 

My  young  and  joyous  conquering  faith  to  earth, 

Wlien  you  engaged  yourself. 

Then  she  explains  that  Anna  is  really  Lind’s  beloved. 
Falk  now  is  interested  again  in  this  affair,  until  Lind  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  publish  the  news,  that  they  may  be  reg¬ 
ularly  engaged.  Falk  shows  this  step  to  be  suicidal ;  but 
Lind  persists.  The  new  couple  are  received  with  accla¬ 
mation  by  the  pseudo- lovers,  to  Falk’s  infinite  disgust.  He 
cries  to  the  company,  — 

Hurrah !  Miss  Skjsere,  like  a  trumpet,  tells  you, 

A  brother  has  been  born  to  you  in  Amor ! 

the  result  being  that  the  new  couple  are  smothered  in  and 
nauseated  with  congratulations.  Here  is  the  description 
of  Straamand  and  his  wile :  — 

He  also  was  a  man  of  courage  once. 

And  fought  the  world  to  win  himself  a  woman  ; 

He  sacked  the  churches  of  society ; 

His  love  burst  into  flower  of  passionate  song ! 

Look  at  him  now !  In  lung  mnereal  robes 
He  acts  the  drama  of  the  Fall  of  Man  ! 

And  look,  that  female  of  gaunt  petticoat. 

And  twisted  shoes,  down-trodden  at  the  heel. 

She  was  the  winged  maiden  who  should  lead 
His  spirit  into  fellowship  with  beauty  ! 

And  what  is  left  of  love’s  pure  flame  ?  The  smoke  I 
Sic  transit  gloria  amoris,  Svanhild  I 

In  utter  desperation,  Falk  proposes  to  throw  everything 
to  the  winds,  and  leave  motlern  society  to  rot  into  its  grave. 
The  only  pure  spirit  he  can  find  is  Svanhild,  and  be  tries 
to  persuade  her  to  revolt  with  him. 

We  will  not,  like  this  trivial  congregation. 

Attend  the  church  of  dulness  any  more. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  individual  labor 
Is  just  to  stand  consistent,  true,  and  free. 

But  he  expresses  too  much.  Svanhild  conceives  the  idea 
that  he  is  wooing  her  only  that  she  may  be  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  his  ideal. 

Y ou  look  at  me  as  children  on  a  reed, 

A  hollow  thing  to  cut  into  a  flute. 

And  pipe  upon  awhile,  and  throw  away. 

They  part  coldly,  and  the  curtain  goes  down  upon  Falk’s 
boundless  depression  and  dismay. 

The  second  act  is  a  day  later  in  time.  On  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  a  whole  troop  of  frien<l8,  all  intense  Philistines, 


[Februaby  1, 

come  down  to  Mrs.  Halm’s,  and  hold  what  Falk  calls  “a 
Bacchanalian  feast  of  tea  and  prose.”  Lind  and  Anna 
are  beginning  to  be  weary  of  their  love  ;  now  that  all  the 
world  expects  them  to  be  ardent,  the  charm  of  mysterioni 

Eassion  is  gone.  All  the  three  couples,  the  fat  priest  and 
is  spouse,  the  clerk  and  Miss  Skjsere,  and  those  most 
I  newly  betrothed,  become  more  and  more  ludicrously  dnil 
{  and  Falk,  waxing  more  and  more  angry,  mutters, _ 

See  how  they  kill  the  poetry  of  Love  I 

But  we  must  hurry  to  the  close,  giving  only  one  out  of 
the  exquisite  and  sparkling  scenes.  Falk  has  gathered 
every  one  round  him,  and  each  person  has  mentioned  some 
herb  or  flower  that  is  like  love,  and  at  last  it  is  bb 
I  turn:  — 

Falk.  As  many  heads  as  fancies !  Very  good ! 

But  all  of  you  have  blundered  more  or  less  ; 

Each  simile  is  crooked ;  now,  hear  mine. 

Then  turn  and  twist  it  any  way  you  wish  I 
Far  in  the  dreamy  East  there  grows  a  plant 
Whose  native  home  is  the  Sun’s  Cousin’s  garden,  — 

All  the  Ladies.  Oh  1  it  is  tea ! 

Falk.  It  is  I  ? 

The  Ladies.  To  think  of  tea ! 

Falk.  Its  home  lies  far  in  the  Valley  of  Romance, 

A  thousand  miles  beyond  the  wilderness  I 
Fill  up  my  cup !  I  thank  you !  Let  us  have 
On  tea  and  love  a  good  tea-table  talk. 

[They  gather  round  kin. 

It  has  its  home  away  in  Fableland, 

Alas  1  and  there,  too,  is  the  home  of  Love. 

Only  the  children  of  the  Sun,  we  know. 

Can  cultivate  the  herb,  or  tend  it  well ; 

And  even  so  it  is  with  Love,  my  friends, 

A  drop  of  sun-blood  needs  must  circulate 
'rhrough  our  dull  veins,  before  the  passionate.Love 
Can  root  itself,  or  shoot  and  blossom  forth. 

Miss  Skjtere.  But  love  and  love  are  everywherc.the  same 
Tea  has  varieties  and  qualities. 

Mrs.  Atraamand.  Yes,  tea  is  bad  or  good  or  pretty  good. 
Anna.  The  young  grccu  shoots  are  thought  the  best  of  all. 
Svanhild.  That  kind  is  only  for  the  Sun's  bi^ht  Daughter! 

A  Youny  Lady.  'I'hey  say  that  it  intoxicates  like  ether ! 
Another.  Fragrant  as  lotus  and  as  sweet  as  aliuond ! 
UuUstadt.  That  kind  of  import  never  reaches  us ! 

Falk.  I  think  that  in  his  nature  every  one 
Has  got  a  little  “  Heavenly  Empire  ”  in  him. 

Where,  on  the  twigs,  a  thousand  such  sweet  buds 
Form  under  shadow  of  that  falling  Wall 
Of  China,  bashfulness  ;  where  underneath 
The  shelter  of  the  quaint  kiosk,  there  sigh 
A  troop  of  Fancy’s  little  China  dolls. 

Who  dream  and  dream,  with  damask  round  their  loins, 

And  in  their  hands  a  golden  tulip-flower. 

The  first-fruits  of  Love’s  harvest  were  fur  them. 

And  we  just  have  the  rubbish  and  the  stalks. 


And  now  the  last  point  of  similitude  : 

See  how  the  hand  of  culture  presses  down 
The  “  Heavenly  Empire  ”  out  in  the  far  East ; 

Its  great  Wall  moulders  and  its  strength  is  gone. 

The  last  of  genuine  mandarins  is  hanged. 

And  foreign  devils  gather  in  the  crops. 

Soon  the  whole  thing  will  merely  be  a  legend, 

A  wonder-story  nobody  believes ; 

The  whole  wide  world  is  painted  gray  on  gray. 

And  Wonderland  forever  is  gone  past. 

But  have  we  Love  ?  Oh  !  where,  oh  !  where  is  Love? 

Nay,  Love  is  also  banished  out  of  sight. 

But  let  us  bow  before  the  age  we  live  in  1 
Urink,  drink  in  tea  to  Love  discrowned  and  dead  I 

There  is  intense  indignation  among  the  pseudo-lovers, 
and  Falk  is  driven  out  of  their  society,  scarcely  saved  fro™ 
the  fate  of  Orpheus.  Svanhild  comes  out  to  him,  and  tor 
a  little  while  tney  enjoy  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  true  aixl 
honest  love.  But,  to  hasten  to  the  end,  Falk  discoveP 
that  marriage  would  destroy  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  thi» 
sweet  passion.  He  dreads  a  time  when  Svanhild  will  no 
longer  inspire  and  glorify  him,  and  the  poem  ends  in  ido>i 
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tragical  manner  by  the  separation  forever  of  the  only  two 
strong  enough  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  conven¬ 
tionality.  The  Age  weighs  too  heavily  upon  them  even, 
jnd  to  spare  themselves  future  agony,  they  tear  themselves 
apart  while  the  bond  is  still  fresh  and  tender  between 

!  them.  .  .  ,  ^ 

The  whole  poem  —  its  very  title  of  “  Love  s  Comedy  — 
ij  a  piece  of  elaborate  irony.  We  may  believe  that  it  is 
rather  Svanhild  than  the  extravagant  Falk  who  really 
speaks  the  poet’s  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  .brief 
(inotations  the  perfection  of  faultless  verse,  the  epigram- 
lancet-thrusts  of  wit,  the  boundless  riot  of  mirth 
that  make  a  lyrical  saturnalia  in  this  astonishing  drama. 

A  complete  translation  alone  could  give  a  shadow  of  the 
force  of  the  original. 

In  1864  Ibsen  left  Norway,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  since  reentered  it.  For  a  long  while  he  was  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Rome,  and  while  there  he  wrote  the  book  which 
has  popularized  his  name  most  thoroughly.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  poetical  genius  in  him  expanded  and  developed 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Rome.  It  is  not  that 
»  Brand  ”  is  more  harmonious  in  conception  than  the  ear-  I 
lier  works  —  tor,  let  it  be  distinctly  stated,  Ibsen  never  at- 
t  tains  to  repose  or  pefrect  harmony  —  but  the  scope  was 
1  larger,  the  aim  more  Titanic,  the  moral  and  mental  hori- 
!  ton  wider  than  ever  before.  Brand,  the  hero  of  the  book, 

'  is  a  priest  in  the  Norwegian  Church  ; .  the  temper  of  his 
mind  is  earnest  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  consistent  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  tenderness  and  humanity.  He  will 
have  all  or  nothing,  no  Sapphira-dividings  or  Ananias- 
equivocations — the  whole  heart  must  be  given,  or  all  is 
j  void.  He  is  sent  for  to  attend  a  dying  man,  but,  in  order 
to  reach  him,  he  must  cross  the  raging  fjord  in  a  small 
boat.  So  high  is  the  storm,  that  no  one  dares  go  with 
him;  but  just  as  he  is  pushing  off  alone,  Agnes,  a  young 
»irl  of  heroic  temperament  who  has  been  conquered  by 
his  intensity,  leaps  in  with  him,  and  they  safely  row  across. 
Brand  becomes  priest  of  the  parish,  and  Agnes,  in  whose 
soul  he  finds  everything  that  his  own  demands,  becomes 
his  wife.  In  process  of  time  a  son  is  born  to  him.  The 
physician  declares  that  unless  they  move  to  some  healthier 
I  spot — the  parish  is  a  noisome  glen  that  does  not  see  the 
sun  for  half  the  year  —  the  babe  must  die.  Brand,  believ¬ 
ing  that  duty  obliges  him  to  stay  at  his  post,  will  not  leave 
it.  His  child  dies,  and  the  mother  dies ;  Brand  is  left 
alone.  At  last  his  mother  comes  to  live  with  him,  a  worldly 
woman,  with  a  frivolous  heart ;  she  will  not  submit  to  his 
religious  supremacy,  and  dies  unblessed  and  unannealed. 
Her  property  now  falls  into  Brand’s  hands,  and  he  dedi- 
oates  it  all  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  The  satire 
now  turns  on  the  life  in  the  village ;  the  portraits  of  the 
various  officers,  schoolmaster,  bailiff,  and  the  rest,  are  in- 
I'isively  and  scathingly  drawn.  All  society  is  reviled  for 
I  m  universal  worldliness,  laziness,  and  lukewarmness.  At 
last  the  church  is  finished ;  Brand,  with  the  keys  in  his 
:  hind,  stands  on  the  door-step,  and  harangues  the  people, 
j  His  sermon  is  a  Philippic  of  the  bitterest  sort ;  all  the 
wormwood  of  disappointed  desire  for  good,  all  the  burning 
sense  of  useless  sacrifice,  vain  offerings  of  heart  and  breath 
to  a  thankless  generation,  all  is  summed  up  in  a  splendid 
outburst  of  invective.  In  the  end  he  throws  the  keys  far 
out  into  the  river,  and  flies  up  the  mountain-side  away  into 
desolation  and  solitude.  As  a  piece  of  artistic  work, 

"  Brand  ”  is  most  wonderful ;  a  drama  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages,  written  in  short  rhymed  lines,  sometimes 
I  rhyming  lour  or  five  times,  and  never  flagging  in  energy 
:  or  interest,  is  a  wonder  in  itself.  Six  large  editions  of  this 
liook  have  been  sold  —  a  greater  success  than  any  other 
work  of  the  poet  has  attained.  A  very  great  number  of 
vupiM  were  bought  in  Denmark,  where,  just  now,  religious 
yiting  is  at  the  height  of  fashion,  and  doubtless  the  subject 
‘"“Brand”  accounts  in  some  measure  for  its  extraordinary 
popularity  in  that  country.  The  verse  in  which  it  u  writ- 
t*®  is  finished  and  lovely  work  of  a  high  lyrical  order. 

It  was  among  the  lemon-groves  of  Ischia,  under  the  tor- 
of  an  Italian  summer,  that  Ibsen  began  his  next, 
ssd.  as  I  believe,  greatest  work.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 


azure  munificence  of  sea  and  sky,  of  the  luxurious  and 
sultry  South,  about  “  Peer  Gynt ;  ”  it  is  the  most  exclusively 
Norwegian  of  his  poems  in  scenery  and  feeling.  Strange 
that  in  the  “  pumice  isle,”  with  the  chrystalline  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean  lapping  around  him,  far  removed  from 
home  faces  and  home  influences,  he  could  shape  into  such 
perfect  form  a  picture  of  rough  Norse  life  by  Qord  and 
Qeld.  “  Peer  Gynt  ”  takes  its  name  from  its  hero,  an  idle 
fellow  whose  aim  is  to  live  his  own  life,  and  whose  chief 
characteristics  are  a  knack  for  story-telling,  and  a  domi¬ 
nant  passion  for  lies.  It  is  the  opposite  of  “  Brand,”  for  while 
that  drama  strove  to  wake  the  nation  into  earnestness  by 
holding  up  before  it  an  ideal  of  stainless  virtue,  “  Peer  Gynt  ” 
idealizes  in  the  character  of  its  hero  the  selfishness  and 
mean  cunning  of  the  worst  of  ambitious  men.  In  form, 
this  poem,  like  the  preceding,  is  written  in  a  variety  of 
lyrical  measures,  in  short  rhyming  lines;  but  there  is  a 
brilliant  audacity,  a  splendor  of  tumultuous  melody,  that 
“  Brand  ”  seldom  attained  to.  Ibsen  has  written  nothing  so 
sonorous  as  some  of  the  passages  in  “  Peer  Gynt.”  In  the 
Spectator  for  July  20,  1872,  I  gave  a  minute  analysis  of  this 
I  play ;  I  need  not,  therefore,  go  through  it  again  in  detail, 
but  will  merely  give  a  rough  outline  of  the  plot.  Peer 
Gynt  is  first  intr^uced  to  us  as  plaving  a  rough  practical 
joke  on  his  mother  ;  he  is  a  rude,  sKaggy  lad  of  violent  in¬ 
stincts  and  utter  lawlessness  of  mind.  We  find  him  at¬ 
tending  a  wedding,  and,  after  dancing  with  the  bride, 
snatching  her  up  and  running  up  the  mountain-side  with 
her.  Then  he  leaves  her  to  make  her  way  down  again 
ignominiously.  For  this  ill  deed  he  is  outlawed,  and  lives 
in  the  caves  of  the  DovreQeld,  haunted  by  strange  spirits, 
harassed  by  weird  sensualities  and  fierce  hallucinations. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  part  of  the  drama  is  ghostly  and 
wild ;  the  horrible  dreams  of  the  great  lad  are  shown  as 
incarnate  but  shadowy  entities.  He  grows  a  man  among 
the  mountains,  and  is  introduced  to  the  King  of  the  Trolds, 
who  urges  him  to  marry  his  daughter  and  settle  among 
them.  Under  the  figure  of  the  Irolds,  the  party  in  Nor¬ 
way  which  demands  commercial  isolation  and  monopoly 
for  home  products  is  most  acutely  satirized.  At  last  Peer 
Gynt  slips  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  embarks  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  These  events,  and  many  more,  take  up  the  three  first 
acts,  which  almost  form  a  complete  poem  in  themselves ; 
these  acts  contain  little  satire,  but  a  humorous  and  vivid 
picture  of  Norse  manners  and  character.  To  a  foreigner 
who  knows  a  little  of  Norway  and  would  fain  know  more, 
these  acts  of  “  Peer  Gynt  ”  are  a  delicious  feast.  Through 
them  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  honest,  merry 
peasants,  and  behind,  all  is  a  magnificent  landscape  of 
mountain,  forest,  and  waterfall. 

With  the  fourth  act  there  is  a  complete  shifting  of 
motive,  time,  place,  and  style.  We  are  transported,  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  to  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where 
Peer  Gynt,  a  most  elegant  middle-aged  gentleman,  enter¬ 
tains  a  select  party  of  friends  on  the  sea-shore.  He  has 
been  heaping  up  fortune  in  America  ;  he  has  traded  “  in 
stockings,  Bibles,  rum,  and  rice,”  but  most  of  all  in  negro 
slaves  to  Carolina  and  heathen  gods  to  China.  In  short, 
he  is  a  full-blown  successful  humbug,  unscrupulous  and  self¬ 
ish  to  the  last  degree.  While  he  is  asleep,  his  friends  run 
off  with  his  yacht,  and  are  blown  into  thin  air.  He  is  left 
alone  and  penniless  on  the  African  shore.  He  crosses  the 
desert  and  meets  with  endless  adventures  ;  each  adventure 
is  a  clear-cut  jewel  of  satire.  Here  is  a  subtle  lampoon  on 
the  way  in  which  silly  people  hail  each  new  boaster  as  the 
Man  of  the  Future,  and  worship  the  idol  themselves  have 
built  up.  Peer,  the  bubble,  the  humbug,  appears  in  an 
Arab  camp,  and  is  received  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  Muhammad  himself.  A  chorus  of  girls  do  homage 
to  him,  led  on  by  Anitra,  the  very  type  of  a  hero-hunting 
woman :  — 

Chorut.  The  Prophet  is  come  1 

The  Prophet,  the  Master,  the  all-providing. 

To  us,  to  us,  is  he  come. 

Over  the  sand-sea  riding  ! 

The  Prophet,  the  Master,  the  never-failing. 

To  ns,  to  us,  is  he  come, 
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Through  the  sand-aea  sailing. 

Sound  the  flute  and  the  drum  ; 

The  Prophet,  the  Prophet  is  come ! 

Anttra.  His  steed  was  the  milk-white  flood 

That  streams  through  the  rivers  of  Paradise ; 

His  hair  is  fire  and  stars  are  his  eyes, 

So  bend  the  knee  !  Let  your  heads  be  bowed  ! 

No  child  of  earth  can  bear 
His  starry  face  and  his  flaming  hair  ! 

Over  the  desert  he  came. 

Out  of  his  breast  sprang  gold  like  flame. 

Before  him  the  land  was  light. 

Behind  him  was  night ; 

Behind  him  was  drought  and  dearth. 

He,  the  majestic,  is  come  ! 

Over  the  desert  is  come ! 

Robed  like  a  child  of  earth. 

Kaaba,  Kaaba  stands  dumb. 

Forlorn  of  its  lord  and  light. 

Chorus.  Sound  the  flute  and  the  drum  ; 

The  Prophet,  the  Prophet  is  come  I 

Another  episode  introduces  one  of  those  ill-advised 
persons  who  strive  to  prevent  the  use  of  classical  Danish 
in  Norway,  and  substitute  for  it  a  barbarous  language  col¬ 
lected  orally  from  among  the  peasants  —  a  har.-h,  shape¬ 
less,  and  unnatural  jargon.  One  of  these  writers  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  Peer  in  Egypt;  he  is  flying  westwards,  seeking 
for  an  asylum  for  his  theories.  He  tries  to  win  Peer  (Jynt’s 
sympathy  thus :  — 

Listen  !  In  the  East  afar 
Stands  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Europe  like  a  hungry  vulture 
Overpowers  the  land  with  culture. 

For  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  I 

Hold  the  country  at  their  ease  ;  I 

Where  the  natives  once  held  sway. 

Now  their  hordes  are  driven  away  ; 

And  the  new  lords  have  combing 
In  a  language  to  their  mind. 

In  the  olden  days  long  fled, 

Th’  Ourang-Outang  was  lord  and  head. 

He  was  chief  by  wood  and  flood. 

Snared  and  slaughtered  as  he  would  ; 

As  the  hand  of  nature  sha|)ed. 

So  he  grinned  and  so  he  gaped ; 

Unabashed  he  howled  and  yelled. 

For  the  reins  of  state  he  held. 

But  alas  t  for  progress  came 
And  destroyed  his  name  and  fame ; 

All  the  monkey-men  with  ears 
Vanished  for  four  hundred  years 
If  we  now  would  preach  or  teach. 

We  must  use  the  help  of  speech. 

I  alone  have  striven  hard 
To  become  a  monkey-bard ; 

I  have  vivified  the  dream. 

Proved  the  people’s  right  to  scream. 

Screamed  myself,  and,  by  inditing. 

Showed  its  use  in  folk-song-writing. 

Oh  !  that  I  could  make  men  see 
The  bliss  of  being  apes  like  me  ! 

It  is  said  that  these  lines  have  had  a  greater  effect  in 
stopping  the  movement  than  all  denunciations  of  learned 
professors  and  the  indignation  of  philologists. 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  twenty  years  more 
elapse.  Peer  wins  a  new  fortune  in  California,  and  finally 
comes  back  to  Norway  to  enjoy  it.  The  opening  scene 
carries  us  up  one  of  the  perilous  passages  on  the  Norse 
coast,  a  storm  meanwhile  rising  and  at  last  breaking  on  the 
ship.  All  hands  are  lost  save  Peer,  who  finds  himself  in 
his  fatherland  agidn,  but  penniless  and  friendless.  Sol- 
vejg,  a  woman  who  has  consistently  and  unweariedly  loved 
him  all  his  life,  receives  him  into  her  cottage,  and  he  dies 
in  her  arms  as  she  sings  a  dream-song  over  nim. 

“  Love’s  Comedy,”  “  Brand,”  and  “  Peer  Gynt,”  despite 
their  varied  plots,  form  a  great  satiric  trilogy  —  perhaps 
for  sustained  vigor  of  expression,  for  affluence  of  execution, 
and  for  brilliance  of  dialogue,  the  greatest  of  modem 
times.  They  form,  at  present,  Ibsen’s  principal  and  fore¬ 


most  claim  to  immortality ;  their  influence  over  thought  in 
the  North  has  been  boundless,  and,  sooner  or  later°  they 
will  win  for  their  author  the  homage  of  Europe.  It  was '» 
white  day  with  me  when  I  first  took  “  Brand  ”  into  my  hands 
in  the  languor  of  a  summer’s  day  at  Trondhjem,  and  1 
may  trust  that  some  competent  translator  will  some  day 
set  these  books  before  my  countrymen  in  an  English  dress 
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The  Shah  of  Persia  is  to  visit  Europe  next  April. 

All  the  theatres  in  Paris  are  now  furnished  with  smoking, 
rooms.  *' 

A  RICH  naphtha  spring  has  been  discovered  in  the  province  of 
Caserto,  near  Naples. 

A  NEW  illustrated  paper  has  been  published  in  Madrid  en¬ 
titled,  La  Ilustracion  Hispano-Portuguesa. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  prints  a  not  very  complimentary  arti¬ 
cle  on  “  The  Commercial  Morality  of  America.” 

One  of  the  most  promising  students  just  now  at  Cambridge 
England,  is  a  Hindoo.  He  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  matbem- 
tician. 

A  NEW  Protestant  journal,  published  twice  a  month,  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Rome.  It  is  called  La  Roma  Evangelira,  and  is  ediN 
(>y  Professor  Nardi  Greco. 

Bishop  Strain,  of  Edinburgh,  has  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Dundee.  The  building  irili 
cost  upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  horse  on  which  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  rode,  when  he  led 
the  famous  cha^e  of  the  Light  Brigade,  has  just  died,  age 
thirty.  He  survived  his  gallant  master  four  years. 

The  author  of  the  poem  that  will  attract  the  most  attention 
in  the  current  number  of  Macmillan’s  Magazine  —  “The  Chil¬ 
dren  of  I^ebation,  an  American  Idyll,”  —  is  a  Boston  lady. 

Lord  St-  Leonards,  Lord  Chelmsford,  lAtrd  Westbury, 
Ixtrd  Cairns,  and  Lord  Ileatherley,  each  receive  from  the  British 
exchequer  a  yearly  pension  of  $25,000  for  having  hecn  lord 
chancellor. 

One  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Home,  Monteverdi,  who  had 
wonderful  success  in  the  statties  of  the  genius  of  Franklin  and 
the  vouth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  is  now  at  work  on  a  com¬ 
panion  statue  of  Jenner. 

Louis  Ratisbonne,  the  French  poet,  says  in  a  siiigulaiiv 
candid  letter  to  Victor  Hugo  :  “  Can  you  deny  that  you  have 
injured  our  literature  by  ruining,  as  you  have  done,  at  least  a 
dozen  enterprising  publishing-houses  1  ” 

The  Petit  Journal  oflers  to  its  patrons  a  “  Life  of  M.  Thiers," 
thus  set  forth:  “M.  Thiers  enfant,  M  'J'hiers  ptudiant,  M. 
Thiers  journaliste,  M.  Thiers  ecrivain,  M-  Thiers  amoureux." 
The  Petit  Journal  had  better  mind  its  p’s  and  g’s. 

Wagner  is  report<d  to  have  forbidden  the  performance  of  his 
Tristan  et  Yseult  at  the  grand  theatre  of  Berlin.  He  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  that  the  city  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  conductor  able  enongh  to  bring  out  so  elaborate  a  work. 

The  playing  of  a  Polish  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Abbe  Lisat,  is 
creating  a  great  sensation  in  Paris.  She  nas  confined  her  di^ 
plays  to  pieces  by  her  teacher  and  Chopin.  Her  mechanism  is 
said  to  be  marvellous,  but  the  critics  disagree  in  regard  to  her 
touch  and  style. 

Milan  has  just  been  called  upon  to  follow  to  his  last  resting- 
place  the  remains  of  Francesco  Lucca,  the  patron  and  protector 
of  art,  to  whom  Italy  owes  its  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
foreign  masters,  and  to  whom  many  debutants  owe  their  present 
position  of  prima  donna  or  primo  tenore. 

At  Nice  there  is  a  Russian  who  made  many  millions  of  ron- 
bles  by  railway  speculations.  He  refuses  now  to  go  into  sociew. 
and  receives  at  his  house  none  but  the  persons  whom  he  knewm 
the  happy  old  days  when  he  had  not  a  sou.  To  them  he  inaka 
little  presents  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  roubles,  and  so  on. 
This  eccentric  gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  given,  is  clearly  s. 
person  worth  knowing. 
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"r^tPall  Mall  Gazette  snys  that  dwellers  in  London  are  now 

ggted  to  so  many  dangers,  both  seen  and  unseen,  that  every 
^hSdshould  be  carefully  taught,  as  an  important  part  of  his  or 
kM  education,  how  to  live  in  London  with  a  moderate  expecta- 
rion  of  not  being  killed  by  a  street  accident,  murdered  and 
Siroim  into  the  Regent’s  Canal,  or  being  taken  into  custody  by  ! 
tie  police  for  illness  or  some  other  obscure  cause  best  known  to 
coisubulary  iniellecU. 

Thi  i’aria  Figaro,  anticipating  the  dog  days,  tells  of  a  won- 
jerftil  safeguard  against  hydrophobia,  recently  patented  by  a 
fiencb  doctor.  This  consists  simply  of  an  umbrella  or  cane, 
which,  on  pressing  a  yiring,  turns  by  an  ingenious  contrivance 
into  a’ small  ladder.  Thus,  if  a  mad  dog  rushes  along  the  boule- 
mrds  the  happy  possessor  of  the  “  safeguanl  ”  has  only  to  touch 
his  ambrella,  and  presto,  a  ladder  appears,  and  running  up  to 
dte  top,  be  can  get  safely  out  of  all  danger. 

“Marjouie’®  Quest,”  by  Miss  Gould,  and  “  Twenty  Thou¬ 
sand  Leagues  Under  the  Seas,”  by  Jules  V erne,  are  two  admirable 
inrenile  books  that  have  been  in  great  demand  this  year  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  The  Athemeum  praises  Miss  Gould  very 
hkhlv  for  her  skill  in  delineating  child-character.  “  As  to  the 
cSldren,  indeed,”  says  the  critic,  “  Miss  Gould  introduces  us  to 
some  of  the  most  delightful  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ;  and 
IS  she  vouches  from  personal  experience  for  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  their  sayings  and  doings,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  they  are 
iliogether  sketched  from  nature.” 

Thi  king  of  Bavaria  has  treated  himself  to  a  rather  neat  new 
sleigh.  The  scats  are  supported  by  carved  nymphs,  naiads,  or 
valk^ries  ;  and  the  panels  are  most  chastely  painted,  engraved, 
and  inlaid  by  the  Court  artist,  Herr  von  Fechmann.  The  seats 
and  footboards  are  of  heavily  gold-embroidered  blue  velvet,  as 
are  the  harness  and  horse  blankets.  Everything  is  shining  with 
pdd,  even  the  poles  being  gilt  —  every  metallic  piece  in  the  sleigh 
and  harness  being  either  of  solid  gold  or  strongly  plated,  so  as 
10  be  rust-proof.  The  rugs  arc  of  the  most  costly  ermine,  with 
chancelibres  to  match.  The  trifle  cost  only  200,000  florins 

|$iuo,ooo). 

Thit  have  in  Glasgow  a  good  method  for  the  speedy  detec¬ 
tion  of  burglaries.  Some  few  years  ago  the  chief  of  the  police 
tstabliibed  in  Glasgow  an  office  wherein,  for  a  small  aiinuai  pay¬ 
ment,  any  merchant  is  allowed  to  deposit  the  keys  of  his  business 
premises,  together  with  such  particulars  as  are  likely  to  be  of 
Ktrice  to  the  police  in  the  protection  of  his  property.  If  the 
con-table  on  his  beat  observes  anything  unusual  in  the  look  of 
the  premises  under  bis  charge,  he  is  able  to  enter  them  without 
deliy  or  difficulty,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  inspires  among 
thieves  a  wholesome  fear  that  they  are  liable  to  be  interrupted  at 
inv  stage  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  said  that  the  system  not 
only  pays  its  working  expenses,  but  has  considerably  lessened 
the  number  of  warehouse  robberies. 

A  ccKious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  Alabama  arbi- 
tritiun  is  reported  by  the  Prussian  correspondent  of  the  Timet. 
The  verdict  of  the  arbitrators  was  published  in  the  Jomal  de 
Comncio  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  several  days  liefore  it  transpired  in 
Europe,  so  that,  had  there  been  a  telegraph  between  Brazil  and 
England,  it  would  have  actually  reached  london  earlier  from 
South  America  than  from  Switzerland.  Upon  the  Jomal  glory¬ 
ing  in  this  notable  achievement  of  their  Swiss  correspondent, 
the  Rio  Republica  begjjed  to  observe  that  the  fact  of  the  verdict 
hiving  been  communicated  by  the  Brazilian  arbitrator,  Baron 
do  Itsjuka,  to  M.  de  Villeneuve  —  who  happens  to  be  Brazilian 
envoy  in  Switzerland  and  proprietor  of  the  Jornal  de  Comercio 
—redounded  neither  to  the  honor  of  Brazilian  diplomacy  nor 
jonmalism. 

CiiTAiN  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  West  End  of  London,  who 
•re  devotees  of  Ritualism,  have  found  for  themselves  a  new  em¬ 
ployment  which  has  the  recommendation  of  being  healthful  in 
IK  inflnence.  They  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  their  sacred  edifice 
being  cleaned  out  by  the  hands  of  hireling  menials,  and  they 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  “The  Phoebes,” 
the  members  of  which  are  solemnly  pledgetl  to  do  this  work  of 
cleaning,  themselves.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  take  their  turn 
(d  polishing  the  tiled  floors,  blackleading  the  stove,  sweeping  out 
Ihe  news  and  beating  the  hassocks,  and  burnishing  the  brass 
i^dlesticks  and  other  paraphernalia  of  Ritualism.  Some  of 
the  Mies  complain  that  the  work  is  harder  than  they  expected ; 
™  it  ii  not  thought  their  devotion  will  sustain  them  long  in  | 
their  self-imposed  labors. 

At  the  reception  of  the  Japanese  ambassadors  by  M.  Thiers 
thepnncipal  person  among  them  read  a  little  speech  in  the  Jaji- 
Wese  language,  which  he  delivered  in  a  sort  of  accented  rhythm 


resembling  a  song.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  adopted  in  Japan 
as  an  egression  of  respect,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  polite¬ 
ness.  The  idea  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  must  have  been 
suggested  by  some  Japanese  Machiavelli.  How  advantageous 
to  a  public  man  would  be  the  jiower  of  concealing  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  emotion  under  a  melodious  monotone!  How  impossi¬ 
ble  it  would  be  to  utter  personalities  or  to  make  foolish  after- 
dinner  speeches  in  tones  hxed  by  a  tuning-fork.  Orators  inter¬ 
rupting  each  other  or  addressing  the  audience  simultaneously 
should,  on  this  principle,  be  only  permitted  to  do  so  on  condition 
of  supplying  the  full  chord  suggested  by  the  note  of  the  first 
speaker,  and  harmony  would  at  least  be  produced  in  one  sense. 
A  stormy  meeting  would  in  that  case  resolve  itself  into  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  concerted  piece  of  truly  Wagnerian  complexity. 

Tub  editor  of  Good  Words  has  secured,  for  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  that  periodical,  what  may  be  briefly  described  as  probably 
the  most  absurd  set  of  verses  ever  published  in  a  decent  maga¬ 
zine.  The  author  calls  his  feebleness  “  A  Birth  Song.”  This 
is  the  third  stanza  :  — 

Let  science  glimmer  on  the  brine,”  — 

by  the  way,  we  are  quite  willing  to  let  science  glimmer  on  the 
brine  — 

”  Bind  isle  to  isle,  and  elime  to  clime ; 

And  on  the  ocean’s  Igric  line. 

Let  lightning  twang  the  psalms  of  time : 

A  triumph  1  Let  the  mnsic  roll  — 

God  gives  us  this  immortal  soul.” 

This  horrible  and  indigestible  ballad  is  not  only  printed  in 
Good  Words,  —  we  wonder  how  the  editor  can  keep  his  counte¬ 
nance,  —  but  is  printed  in  an  elaborately  designed  and  well  en¬ 
graved  border.  The  poems  which  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
declines  must  be  rather  excellent. 

Another  attempted  suicide  has  occurred  in  Paris,  the  victim 
this  time  being  a  young  man  of  excellent  family,  who  selected, 
with  appropriateness,  it  seems  to  us,  the  space  in  firont  of  the 
monkey  cage  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  as  the  scene  of  his  san- 
guinai^  operations.  Like  MM.  Paiva,  Verry,  Duval,  and  Lucy, 
he  made  use  of  a  pistol,  and  fired  two  shots  at  his  heart.  The 
explosions  appear  to  have  thrown  the  monkeys  into  the  greatest 
state  of  consternation,  and  to  have  very  seriously  wounded  the 
monkey  who  pulled  the  trigger.  A  record  is  kept  in  Paris  of  all 
the  suicides  committed,  with  their  cause,  etc.,  and  it  has  always 
been  remarked  that  the  crime  is  contagious  in  different  degrees. 
For  instance,  if  a  soldier  destroys  himself,  two  or  three  other 
rank  and  file  follow  his  example,  while  if  an  officer  blows  out  his 
brains,  at  least  half  a  dozen  privates  desert  their  colors  for 
another  world.  The  numerous  suicides  now  taking  place  are 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Count  de  Paiva  led  the  way.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  over  300,000  Frenchmen  have 
committed  suicide  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  Paris 
having  furnished  a  seventh  of  the  total. 

A -'decree  is  shortly  to  be  issued  at  Munich,  putting  the  officers 
of  the  Bavarian  army  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
riage,  as  their  comrades  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hitherto  a  Ba¬ 
varian  officer  has  been  required  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  a  dowry  sufficient  to  maintain  a  widow  respectably  before 
obtaining  the  royal  consent  to  his  marriage,  without  which  the 
ceremony  is  legally  invalid.  There  is  at  present  a  sum  of  nearly 
three  million  sterling  locked  up  in  this  way  in  the  public  coffers, 
single  blessedness  being  not  at  all  appreciated  by  the  officers. 
The  money  is  to  be  returned  to  all  who  can  show  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  such  a  regularly  invested  income  as,  in  the  event  of  tneir 
death  will  prevent  their  widow  from  being  left  in  distress.  This  is 
the  less  severe  guarantee  demanded  by  the  state  in  Prussia  ;  but 
it  is  required  with  such  strictness,  that  many  a  poor  captain  or 
subaltern  found  the  war  ot  1870  come  upon  him  suddenly  after  a 
long  engagement  without  the  hoped-for  authorization  being  ob¬ 
tained.  In  a  vast  number  of  instances  there  was  hasty  wedlock, 
followed  by  almost  immediate  parting ;  and  many  such  brides, 
now  widows,  live  to  mourn  not  only  the  loss  of  their  husbands, 
but  the  harshness  of  the  rule  which  has  left  the  brief  marriage 
unrecognized  by  law. 

The  Pope  recently  received  a  number  of  distinguished  stran¬ 
gers  resident  in  Rome,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  English 
and  Americans.  His  Holiness,  as  is  his  custom,  conversed  with 
his  guests,  inquiring  their  nationality  and  the  object  of  their 
visit  to  Rome.  He  paused  among  the  ladies,  most  of  whom, 
being  somewhat  confused,  answered  his  questions  in  stammering 
accents.  Of  one  young  lady,  more  nervous  than  her  companions, 
he  inouired  where  she  was  bom.  “  I  am  twentv-four  years  of 
age.  Holy  Father,”  answered  the  young  lady,  whose  confusion 
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prevented  her  from  properly  understanding  the  question.  The 
Pope  could  not  refrain  from  laughter,  and  replied,  “  I  ask  yon 
where  you  were  born?”  (Je  vous  demande  oil  vous  etes  nde.) 
The  yonng  lady,  considerably  embarrassed,  said,  “  Pray  for  me. 
Holy  Father,  I  have  not  spoken  the  truth.  I  was  twenty-nine 
years  old  some  months  ago.”  ( Priez  pour  moi,  Saint  Perr,  je n’ai 
pat  dit  la  virile,  J’ai  vingt-neuf  ant  aepuis  guelguet  inois.)  This 
nalveti  considerably  amused  his  Holiness,  whose  infallibility  en¬ 
abled  him  to  overlook  the  gravity  of  his  fair  visitor’s  offence,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  good  joke.  To  mildly 
suggest  that  all  this  could  never  have  happened,  would  be  to 
spoil  a  rather  pleasant  story. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  “  Oriental  Religions  and  their 
Relation  to  Universal  Religion,”  a  late  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  says  :  “  Mr.  Johnson’s  treatise  on  the  religious  thought 
of  India  is  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the  philosophic  principles 
and  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Indian  creeds,  rather  than  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  origin,  character,  or  details.  It  deals  only  with  what 
may  be  called  the  native  creeds  of  India —  Brahminism  or  Uin- 
dooism,and  Buddhism,  and  with  these  rather  in  their  relation  to 
human  thought  and  hopes,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  life, 
than  in  their  theological  or  cesmogonical  aspect.  It  presumes, 
in  short,  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  the  reader’s 
part,  and  is  rather  a  review  of  and  disquisition  upon  the  various 
religious  manifestations  of  the  Indian  mind,  than  a  history  or 
description  of  Indian  opinion.  It  commences  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Primitive  Aryans  ;  the  first  part  discusses  the  infiuence  of  re¬ 
ligion  on,  and  its  relation  to,  Hindoo  life ;  tradition,  law,  the 
position  of  woman,  —  which,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  is  ex¬ 
alted  by  the  polytheistic  notions  which  require  duties  of  both 
sexes,  and,  as  represented  in  the  older  poems,  is  one  of  honor 
and  respect  —  and  the  sp^ial  forms  and  forces  of  Hindoo  so¬ 
ciety.  The  second  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  religious 
philosophy  of  India,  its  principal  books,  and  the  general  bearing 
and  tendencies  of  the  doctrines  of  Transmigration  and  Incarna¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  third  treats  of  Buddhism,  its  theological  specu¬ 
lations,  especially  Nirwana,  and  its  practical  civilization.  Mr. 
.Johnson  forms  an  opinion  of  Hindoo  character  and  capacities 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  shared  by  any  one  who  has  hod 
long  experience  of  the  race  in  practical  life,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
Hindoo  race  as  “  the  Brain  of  the  East.”  Altogether,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  up  his  subject  with  a  warmth  of  sympathy  and 
appreciation  whicn  has  led  him  into  conclusions  as  little  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  common  verdict  of  men  of  real  experience  and  true 
Oriental  knowledge  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  and  received  convictions  of  Christian  communities.  But 
the  book  presents  the  subject  in  a  new  light,  and  under  new  as¬ 
pects,  and  it  may  be  well  to  hear  what  so  keen  an  admirer  of 
Hindoo  ideas  has  to  say  for  his  views  and  for  his  clients.” 


THE  POTTER  OF  TOURS. 

Place  for  the  man  who  bears  the  world  I 
Not  he  who  rules  it  from  gilded  throne, 

A  puppet  made  by  Fate  alone. 

Nor  he  who  would  float,  wide  unfurled. 

The  flag  of  ruin,  dealing  death  — 

But  he  who,  scorning  common  praise. 

Hath  shown  the  world  heroic  ways. 

And  trod  them  first,  though  with  dying  breath. 
Looking  beyond  the  present  pain, 

And  seeing  held  in  the  hands  of  Time 
The  crown  of  genius,  won  again 
By  soul  undaunted  of  line  sublime. 

The  potter  of  Tours  was  at  work  one  day. 

But  his  eye  had  lost  its  lustrous  ray; 

Despair  looked  in  at  the  open  door. 

Casting  his  shadow  athwart  the  floor. 

And  the  potter’s  heart  was  sunk  in  gloom. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  lowly  room 
Knowledge  had  grown  that  men  would  prize. 
For  to  the  patient  spirit  came 
Art  pregnant  with  immortal  fame  — 

Solutions  of  deep  mysteries  ; 

His  deeds  were  wafted  forth  of  men. 

And  the  marvel  grew  that  one  so  poor 

Had  e’en  the  courage  to  endure 

Such  scofls,  such  jeers,  such  toil  and  pain. 

Yet  though  the  couriers  that  wait 
To  bruit  abroad  all  lofty  deeds 
Had  hovered  o’er  him  in  his  needs. 


And  borne  away  to  palace  gate 
His  name,  Avisseau ;  he  who  claimed 
The  title  kings  and  savantt  named 
With  wonder,  pallid  by  despair. 

Sank  reeling  backward  upon  his  chair. 

Three  hundred  years  had  passed  away 
Since  Palissy,  who  wrought  in  clay. 

Had  died,  and  carried  to  the  grave 
\  The  secret  none  could  read  and  save, 

j  But  he,  the  ceramist  of  Tours, 

Had  sworn  the  tomb  should  not  immure 
Science  for  ever,  and  had  brought 
By  his  own  skill  and  toilsome  thought 
The  buried  treasure  back  to  earth. 

Yet  his  success  was  little  worth. 

He  said  to  himself,  when  still  there  lay 
A  greater  knowledge  far  away. 

“  Ah,  could  I  buy  one  piece  of  gold 
With  a  whole  cupful  of  my  blood  '  ” 

He  cried  —  though  all  his  goods  were  sold  — 

And  loving  eyes  with  tears  bedewed 
Looked  up  in  bis.  One  moment  sad. 

His  wife  gazed  on  her  wedding  ring. 

Then  drew  it  off  with  gesture  glad. 

And  held  the  little  sacred  thing 
Before  her  husband  :  “  'Tis  our  own  : 

Then  take  the  gold,  and  melt  it  down  I  ” 

The  vision  of  past  happy  years. 

With  joys  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  tears. 

Obscured  his  purpose,  but  the  best 
Of  all  his  knowledge  was  the  love 
That  such  high  sacrifice  could  prove. 

He  clasped  her  sobbing  to  his  breast. 

And  pushed  the  talisman  away : 

But  she,  a  woman,  had  her  way. 

Over  the  crucible  he  stood. 

That  seemed  nigh  consecrate  with  blood. 

Clammy  through  fear  both  brow  and  palm. 

As,  aspen-like,  he  strove  for  calm  : 

Then  like  a  criminal,  at  last. 

The  time  of  agony  being  past. 

He  sought  his  doom  —  and  with  swift  glance 
He  knew  that  he  alone  did  hold 
The  secret  of  enamelled  gold. 

A  change  came  o’er  his  countenance  : 

“  Forgive  me,  wife,"  he  fainting  cried  ; 

Shu,  nobly  clinging  to  bis  side. 

Rejoined,  “  Forgive  thee!  Yes,  with  mine 
God’s  blessing  went,  and  both  are  thine  I  ” 

And  thus  the  reign  of  science  speeds 
From  age  to  age  by  doughty  deeds ; 

One  labors  that  the  rest  may  gain 
Increase  of  good,  with  less  of  pain. 

So  wisdom’s  torch,  that  must  expire 
If  genius  fail,  is  passed  along 
By  cunning  art  and  poet’s  song : 

And  higher  still,  and  ever  higher. 

Its  flames  arise  as  men  are  led 
I  To  Him  who  formed  the  germ  of  thought. 

Which  being  in  the  darkness  wrought. 

Brings  forth  the  living  from  the  dead. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  or  thi 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

“  A  Slight  Cold,”  Coughs.  —  Few  are  aware  of  ^ 
importance  of  checking  a  cough  or  “  slight  cold  ”  which 
would  yield  to  a  mild  remedy,  but  if  neglected,  often  attacki 
the  lungs.  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  give  sure  and 
almost  immediate  relief. 

48  Years  Ago.  —  Having  done  business  with  the  De 
troit  Tribune  more  or  less  since  1829, 1  feel  sufBcientlj 
acquainted  with  its  merits  as  an  advertising  medium  to 
pronounce  unaualifiedly  in  its  favor.  —  J.  L.  Kino,  cor. 
Woodward  and  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


